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Galvn (Grille climbs Baldly 
Peak, near Quartz Mountain 
Scute Park. Photo by Jim 
P, Garrison, Inside front* An 
expansive view of the 
VVjchitu Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, Photo by David 
Fitzgerald. Back. Autumn 
colors on Lick Creek in 
sou i heu s te rn Ok 3 a h o m a. 
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.Southeastern Oklahoma is a place of 
contentment and contrast, evident 
bcantv and an essence unseen. Pack 


your bags for a weekend trip along two* 
lane highways that lead through the 
forested mountains to the heart 
of a land. 


BLESSED ARE 
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I'h c a ncie n c a rr of quilting n ea rly 
disappeared a few decades ago, but a 
growing number of Oklahomans have 
joined a rekindled quilting movement. 
Old treasures have been brought out 
of- the closet, and today’s needle wizards 
have produced quilts that bypass the 
bedroom to be displayed in art shows 
and museums. 

CLIMBING THE WALL 28 

You may suspect that people who 
like to hang from ropes several hundred 
feet off the ground have rocks in 
their heads, yet they'll argue there's no 
hot ter way to get a clear view of the 
landscape and life, Oklahoma is home 
for a group of elite rock climbers and 
wt > r Id -c I a ss mou n ta i n s . 
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\ look at equine passions in the 
I lorse Show (Capital of the World, 



ONE STOP SHORT 
OF HEAVEN 



bob and Joyce Loomis have made it 
to the top of the horse world, and with a 
move to their Oklahoma dream ranch 
they say they've landed just one scop 
sin of the greatest ride of all. 
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T hat human fly you see on page 
28, inching his way across Baldy 
Peak near Quartz Mountain State 
Park, is Duane Raleigh, a world-class 
rock climber from Norman, 

The human fly behind him that you 
don’t see is Jim Garrison, daredevil 
photographer who also snapped the 
cover photo, 

“I take as few chances as I can and 
still climb,” Jim says. “After all, l have 
two children/' 

Still, Jim free soloed at one point, 
with a camera pack tin his back, to get 
a close up shot of Duane going up Mas- 
ter 1 s Roof, a difficult route no one had 
ever climbed, while the other climbers 
watched nervously from the ground. 
Free solo is climber’s language for 
climbing without ropes — alone. "’Half 
wav up l thought, ‘Why am l doing 
this? If I fall Pve had it/ ” he recalls, 
Jim, who has taken two courses in 
rock climbing at Oklahoma City ( ^im- 
munity College, climbs about once a 
month in the Wichita Mountains as 
well as Quartz. He exhibited his wild- 
life and landscape photography in 
eight art shows in Colorado last sum- 
mer in between climbing in the 
Rockies, 

For more of Jim’s dramatic photog- 
raphy and an equally exciting story by 
Oklahoma TODAY Managing Editor 
Susan Tomlinson, turn to page 28, Ids 
a cliff hanger. 

^ When October arrives, Oklahoma 
literally goes to the horses with five 
world-class horse shows set annually 
for Oklahoma City and three in Guth- 
rie’s Lazy E Arena, 'The Grand Na- 
tional and World Championship 
Morgan Horse Show opens the season 


October 12-18 with approximately 
1,000 horses expected to compete. 
The other shows will attract from 700 
to 2,000 entries each. 

Those who have never attended a 
horse show may wonder what there is 
to see. 

"‘The average family attending a 
horse show should look at the schedule 
first and pick an event/’ advises Steve 
Collier, director of marketing for the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce. “The Appaloosas have stake 
races and several shows have jumping 
or halter events.” 

The World Championship Quarter 
Horse Show, covering 60,000 square 
feet at the State Fairgrounds, has the 
largest trade show. But the others have 
trade shows, ton. Here is sold all kinds 
of horse equipment, riding clothes and 
western hats, T-shirts, handcarved 
knives and other works of art. 

Walk into the barns and you can 

Next Issue: We’ve got just what 
you need for Christmas: a guide with 
ideas for gifts that are practical, silly, 
fashionable, artsy, fun. Even education- 
al. And the best thing about these gifrs is 
that all of them arc made in Oklahoma. 
Then, remember the toys you gor for 
Christmas when you were a kid: Before 
transformers and laser guns were even a 
thought? One Oklahoma City interior 
designer developed such a passion for 
antique toys chat he*$ collected more 
than 1,000 that date back to the mld- 
19th century. ITiese stories plus others 
on neon signs and the Hank Thompson 
School of Country Music in the Novem- 
ber- December issue of Oklahoma TO- 
DAY, Don’t miss it. 


watch the horses being washed and 
groomed and then exercised in the 
practice arenas at each show. The 
elaborately decorated stalls at the Mor- 
gan Show are something to see. 

“You’ll miss the excitement if you 
don't see it all/' Collier says. 

Jim Argo, who attended each of 
these major shows last winter, captures 
the excitement in a photo essay begin- 
ning on page 35. Welcome state new- 
comers, Bob and Joyce Loomis, who 
train and show world champion reining 
and barrel racing horses for two of 
these events. Their store begins on 
page 41. 

In his first story for Oklahoma TO- 
DAY, Ralph Marsh captures the charm 
and mystical quality of the people and 
the mountains of southeastern Oklaho- 
ma. You’ll be tempted to pack a pic- 
nic. visit the I Icavcncr Runestone and 
Cedar Lake, then search for the magic 
of Kiamichi Mountain after reading 
Ralph's story, beginning on page 8. 
But your trip won’t be complete unless 
you follow the highway to Broken 
Bow, enjoy the wildlife and fish a lit- 
tle. Better plan on a weekend. 

Bea u t i f u l see n e ry is aga i n feat u re d 
in the 1988 Oklahoma TODAY "wall cal- 
endar, A dramatic view of the Quartz 
Mountains and southwestern farm 
lands, photographed by David Fitzger- 
ald, is shown on the cover. All of the 
calendar’s 13 full-color photos arc bor- 
dered in white and suitable for 
framing. 

Quotations from Oklahoma authors 
about Oklahoma’s people and places 
complement the photographs. 

You will want to order calendars as 
gifts for friends, relatives and business 
associates. It's a wonderful way to say 
hello from Oklahoma to those out of 
state. Still the same low price, only 
$5.95 plus $f for postage. Instructions 
for ordering are on page 17. 

Contributing photographers arc Ivan 
L. McCartney, Kym Wilson, Paul Lc- 
febvre. Jim Argo, J. Don Cook, Larry 
I), Brown, Steve Wilson and David 
Fitzgerald. 

£*■ The Regional Magazine Publish- 
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Oklahoma TODAY 


ers Association presented Oklahoma 
TODAY Award of Merit for the mag- 
azine that "best reflects the spirit and 
image of a state or region" during its 
annual conference in Madison, Wis- 
consin. Forty regional magazines com- 
peted. We couldn’t be more 
pleased. — Sue Carter. 



Vietnam: [Tie ! I cart land Remem- 
bers. in* Stanley U. Bees ley; University 
of Oklahoma Press, IPOS Asp Ave. , Nor- 
man , OK 73019; $ 16.95 . Perhaps 
enough time has passed since the Viet- 
nam War to allow its veterans a chance 
to tell their stories as other veterans do. 
without being forced into discussions 
about politics, to be heard as survivors 
of the rawest emotions humans can 
experience— fear, selfless valor, grief, 
hate, passion, numbness. 

Beeslcv, a Shawnee teacher and a 
Ranger team leader in Vietnam who 
twice was awarded the Bronze Star, 
traveled over the state to interview vet- 
erans and their families. His oral histo- 
ry has far more page- turning power 
than a book or movie with carefully 
crafted fictional plots and composite 
characters. The words from these men 
and women are sharply honest: their 
experiences with death and their reck- 
onings with life are too real for readers 
to soon forget. These people, now in 
their 40s and 50s. are our neighbors. 
They're from Broken Arrow, Lexing- 
ton. Weatherford, Okeene, Tulsa. 

Bcesley's book doesn't promote any 
particular political viewpoint. It's the 
story of Vietnam told from the memo- 
ries of officer and reluctant draftee, 
patriot and skeptic, infantry private 
and decorated pilot, men and women, 
wives, whites, blacks, Indians. 

They tell their stories best. Here are 
their words: 

"A fi refight is instant insanity 7 . Ev- 
ery’ emotion is running overtime. You 
live so much in such a short rime. You 
age twenty 7 years. Scared: Yeah, It's 


something you remember forever, 
someone pulling a trigger on you." 
says Billy Walkabout, Tahlequah, one 
of America's most decorated Vietnam 
veterans. 

“I carried a deck of cards all through 
Vietnam. Fifty- two. I sent a card a 
week home to Mary jane," says Jim 
Howarth, Holdenvifle. 

“To this day 1 don’t know what real- 
ly happened. Why did they let me go? 
Why didn't they take me prisoner? kill 
me? One guy stepped forward, and I 
figured he was going to be my execu- 
tioner, but he said to me. 'Same fight, 
no fight,' and he and the others melted 
into the jungle," says Wilbert Brown, 
Tulsa, who was allowed to walk away 
from a North Vietnamese ambush. 

Says Robert kirk, Oklahoma City: 
"1 didn't want to kill anyone." 



Your story on Jim Thorpe in the 
May -June issue of Oklahoma 10 DAY 
brought back pleasant old memories. 
Many years ago during the Depression 
in Oklahoma, someone thought up the 
idea of a pickup football game be- 
tween We wok a, my hometown, and 
I loldcnville, six miles away. Most 
players on both teams were Indians — 
Seminole for We wok a and Creeks for 
Holdenville. We lost the first game in 
W’ewoka. The following weekend we 
played in 1 loldcnville, and who was 
the referee but Jim Thorpe. 

For some reason someone thought 
up the idea of a punting duel between 
Jim Thorpe and, of all people, me. 
That was my lucky day. 1 got off four 
or five good punts. Of course, I was 
wearing football shoes and Jim was 
wearing oxfords, i was about 20 years 
old and he was in his 40s or 50s. When 
we were through he came over to me 
and said, "What are you crying to do, 
kid, show me up?" 

We lost the second game, too. 

Wip Robinson III 
Church ville, Virginia 


Congratulations on your being 
named runner-up for the Best Travel 
Magazine in the Lowell Thomas Trav- 
el Journalism Awards sponsored by the 
Society of American Travel Writers 
Foundation, The consistent profes- 
sional hard work that goes into produc- 
ing winning entries such as yours 
should sene as a stimulation to all trav- 
el editors who aspire to excellence. 

Tom and Joanne O'Toole, 
Travel Journalists 
Wickliffe, Ohio 

I want your staff’ to know how much 
1 enjoy the magazine. It is a great 
addition to our waiting room. This past 
year my family and other friends have 
experienced the beautiful portfolios 
you display. Oklahoma is indeed a 
beautiful state, 

W. Bradley Johnston, D.P.M. 

Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma TODAY has really prov- 
en to be a great magazine. Being in the 
Navy, I have seen a lot of beautiful 
country — -Spain, France, Italy — but 
Oklahoma is the best, not just because 
it's home but because it's great. Keep 
sending magazines; it's the next best 
thing to home. 

Danny Holbrook 
Miami, Florida 

1 am interested in quilts and needle- 
work from Oklahoma's early days, 
even the territory' days. C3ould you 
publish an article about them? I was 
bom in Sapulpa and lived in Tulsa, 
Bristow, Ada and Lawton but have 
been a Virginian since 1950, 

Thelma Brittain 
Colonial 1 Icights, Virginia 

Editor's Note: You join thousands of 
others who have an interest in historic and 
modern-day quilts. Turn to page AV for 
Kathryn Jenson Whites informative stories 
about Oklahoma's quilts and quiltmakers. 

Oklahoma TODAY welcomes letters from our 
readers. The letters must be signed, and we 
reserve the right to edlt/or condense them. 
Send your comments to: Letters, Oklahoma 
TODAY, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma Citv, 

OK 73152. 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 




onversation with Ms. Sli- 
zanna Goodin, a 7 -year-old, 
aw a rd - w i n n i n g i n vc n tor 
from I fydro, goes in spurts. 
At times, this delicate featured fairy 
child with fine blond hair can be a true 
chatterbox; at others, she can he a one- 
word-at-a-time sort. 

During the dry periods, I thought 
once or twice about asking her if the 
cat got her tongue, but 1 must admit 1 
feared to see those beautiful blues roll- 
ing upward in frustration at such a 
dumb question. Pm ashamed to admit 
that even with careful attention to my 
words, I didn’t manage to avoid earn- 
ing this response altogether. During 
the eye periods. [ thought about asking 
her if her mother hadn’t mentioned 
that her peepers might get stuck up 
there. Thank heavens, though, the eat 
got my tongue and I didn't. 

Actually, it was to speak about cats, 
sort of, that Suzanna and I met at the 
Hydro School to chat, Suzanna has 
brought fame to Hydro by winning the 
kindergarten through fourth grade divi- 
sion of a national competition for in- 
ventions sponsored by The Weekly 
Reader, a I eat! i ng child re n 's educations I 
publication. She won by creating, well, 
listen to her tell it: 

Kathryn: What's the official name of 
your invention? 

Suzanna: The Edible Pet Food 
Server 

Kathryn: I’ll bet you learned a new 
word by making that, didn’t you? 

Suzanna {With first eye roll): No. 1 
knew it before. Mom talked a he about 
it, 

Kathryn: Oh, Well, how does your 
spoon work; 

Suzanna: You break it up and let the 


dog or cat eat it with the food. 

Kathryn: What made you think of 
inventing the Edible Pet Food Server? 

Suzanna Well, I have to feed my 
cats, and the food is gross lookin’, and 
I didn't like to wash the spoon, and 
mom yelled at me if I didn’t. 

And you thought the saying was 
"Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion." Obviously, it’s really "Mother is 
the necessity of invention." According 
to mother, whose name is Jennifer, 
Suzanna' s winning idea grew from a 
family effort. Su /.anna's twin brother 
Samuel had come home excited about 
entering the contest; sister decided 
that if brother could do it. so could 
she. 

Talking together, the family came 
up with six inventions to submit to the 
school for possible entry into the etui- 
test, Each twin submitted three, Jen- 
nifer, a single mother of three who’s a 
biology major at Southwestern l niver- 
sity, says of the resulting excitement, 
"I’m not really sure yet how all this has 
affected me. Fve been through periods 
of, tree, 1 can't really believe that 
those people thought that little idea 


was so great,' " 

I don’t know. I have to agree with 
Suzanna that cleaning that gloppy food 
off spoons is pretty gross. I lorrible, 
too, is knowing the same spoon will 
eventually be moving Grape- nuts and 
milk into m\ mouth. 

Suzanna explains that she, her 
mother and her grandmother worked 
on the "secret formula" once they de- 
cided that they’d make what would 
amount to a spoon-shaped dog biscuit. 
'They determined that lor strength 
they’d slow- bake dough until it was 
hard, and tor flavor they'd depend on, 
well, here's Suzanna cm that: 

Karh/yn: O.K. What’s the secret to 
your success? 

Suzanna: Garlic. M\ cats looooove 
it. We tried it, and they just ate it up. 

Literally. Jennifer explains that the 
family knew of this Italianate tendency 
in members of the animal world be- 
cause her grandparents used to have a 
kennel in the area, and they’d give 
finicky eaters garlic to encourage 
them. Watch out Morris, there's more 
than one way to win a cat. 

Once they'd figured out the dough 
formula, shaping the E.P.I.S was the 
next step. 

Kathryn: How did you mold the 
dough? 

Suzanna: Well, w e took some dough 
and we pur it on the spoon and if there 
was too much dough we folded it over. 

I think we took the spoon out before 
we baked it. 

Kathy nr. Did you believe your spoon 
had a good chance of winning the 
contest? 

Suzanna: Oh, yeah. It was a good 
idea. I think it was better than m\ 
brother’s ideas. 
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Kathryn: Did you know w hat prizes 
you'd win if they chose your 
invention? 

Suzanna: No, I didn't. All I knew 
was that you'd get a $500 Savings 
Bond and a trip to Washington D.O. 

Kathryn (Slightly stumped by that 
answer since those were, indeed, rhe 
prizes): Oh. 

After sending in drawings anti de- 
script it ms of her idea, Suzanna spent 
some time wondering about w her her 
she'd win, since, she relates solemnly, 
“If I won that trip. I'd be rich." She 
stayed busy, though, working on de- 
veloping her skills in her true career 
choice: 

Kathryn: What do you want to do 
when you grow up? 

Suzanna: I don’t want to go to col- 
lege. I want to have kids, I want to do 
fashion design. I'm always taking 
something and putting it on and de- 
signing something with it. My grand- 
mother had an old si ip, an old red slip. 
She let me have it and I use it for a 
summer dress. Pm trying to make doll 
clothes for my Barbie and my Cabbage 
Patch. I'm using safety pins. 

Kathryn: Well, I think you have to 
go to college to be a fashion designer, 

Sitzanna: Aw, shucks. 

Suzanna also spent a lot of time not 
helping her mom and grandma around 
the house because, she says with 
srraighrfbrward certainty, ‘It’s boring. 
All ! do is throw my cat around. And 
get spankings." 

Before you animal lovers get upset, 
please listen, Suzanna has a cat named 
Cinnamon whom she really likes. And 
it seems Cinnamon likes being turned 
upside down and hav ing other physical 
signs of strong affection lavished upon 
him. After hearing this explanation 
from Jennifer, I returned to Suzanna's 
last comment for further clarification. 

Kathryn: What's the worst thing you 
do to get spankings? 

Suzanna: Call my brother names. 

Jennifer: No, it's not. It's to argue 
with your grandmother. 

Suzanna: Oh, yeah. I love that. 
That's fun. 


Well, time flics when you're having 
fun, and while Suzanna was enjoying 
h e rse If the j u d gc sin / he l \ eek/v Reader 
competition were naming her National 
Grand Champion, K-4. Thc\ also se- 
lected a second Grand Champion, for 
grades five through eight. A boy who 
invented the "Sit and Scoot," a steer- 
ing and braking device for use with 
skates and skateboards, took that 
honor. 

Suzanna was in school when her 
first-grade teacher, Ann Gillingham, 
received the call announcing that her 
pupil was a w inner and was to attend 
the National Inventor's Exposition 
where The Weekly Reader would have a 
booth. 1 'cache r immediately became a 
press agent, a necessity since the Goo- 
dins don't have a phone, Ms, Gilling- 
ham coordinated local interviews and 
pictures, set up a phone interview w ith 
People magazine, oversaw a shopping 
trip for Grand Champion clothing, ar- 
ranged for a color portrait to be sent to 
the contest sponsors and saw to a myri- 
ad of other details, 

Jennifer is grateful to Ms. Gilling- 
ham and the others who helped out 
the struggling family. With a little help 
from many friends, the Goodins were 
able to attend the Inventor's Expo 
February 5-8. Thc\ had four days of 
media attention and sightseeing fun. 

Kathryn: I lad you ever been so far 
away from home be fore? 

Suzanna: Never, h was scary. The 
airplane almost went around like this 
(stomach-churning sideways and 
downward hand movement) when we 
were going there. When we were com- 
ing back from Chicago I had an ear- 
ache and I was laying down try mg to 
sleep. I liked it, though. 

Suzanna is quick to tell anyone who 
will listen that there is no downside to 
celebrity for her. I ler favorite part, she 
says, is that she gets to meet lots of 
new people. 

Kathryn: W hat did you feel like in- 
side when you found out you'd won? 

Suzanna (With second eye roll): 
Well, l felt great excitement. One of 
my friends drew me a picture of me 


and my mom and niy brother on the 
airplane. 

Kathryn; Did your friends treat you 
any differently once you became a 
celebrity: 

Suzanna: Oh, yeah. They were a lot 
nicer. 

Kathryn: Will you be disappointed 
when people stop talking to you about 
your invention? 

Suzanna: Yes. 

Kathryn: Is there anything bad about 
being famous? 

Suzanna: Nothin'. 

Smart kid. Fame does come with its 
own burdens, though, and they have 
fallen on Jennifer, w hose studies have 
had to take a temporary back seat to all 
the hubbub. She's working on getting 
a patent for Suzanna’s F.P.F.S., while 
also raking time to attend interv iews 
and accompany her star on trips. In 
May the family flew to California to 
tape a segment of The Home Shorn, a 
new daily new s magazine program. For 
a while they thought they'd be going 
to New York tor an appearance on The 
David I jtfennan Slum\ but those plans 
fell through. Jennifer sounds more 
than a little relieved that they did, 

Suzanna is ready, though, to travel 
a n y w he re , a n y t i m e . S he loooo ve s 
missing math almost as much as her 
eats loooo ve their garlicky spoon treat. 
As she was eagerly leaving the princi- 
pal's office to join her classmates out- 
side, I, investigative reporter that i 
am, had to return to that nagging re- 
sponse about “spankings." 

Kathryn: I'll bet that even though 
you get spankings you're a pretty good 
girl most of the time, aren't you. 

Suzanna (Pausing to give this some 
thought): Yeah, when I’ve got a good 
dispertietion. 

Something tells me her mom talks 
about that word a lot. too. Maybe even 
more than she does "edible." I can 
tell, though, that this creativ e child is, 
indeed, a Goodin. W\ 

Have a nominee for “ Vnromman 
Common Folk”? Write to Kathryn do 
Oklahoma TODAY, T.O. Box 53384. 
Oklahoma City , OK 73152 . 
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HIGHMYS 

By Ralph Marsh 
Photographs by Phillip Radcliffe 

T/iere is a place on the side of Poteau 
Mountain where you can stand on a 
particular rock on the 30 th day of December 
and watch the sun drop precisely behind the 
peak of Blue Mountain, 
lake a sundial set for years. 

At exactly sunset on that day of the year , 
standing on exactly that rock, you can feel 
the earth move ever so slightly beneath your 
feet, and you see suddenly into the 
clockwork inside the universe. 

It lasts only for an instant. 

Once the bottom of the sun touches the top of 
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Below, the city of Heavcner is a 
movie set. Smoke rolls from a chimney 
on cue. A tiny car speeds past on a tiny 
road, its driver late for supper at a tiny- 
table in a tiny house. 

There is a lingering sensation of the 
earth gearing up for another heave over 
the sun, the sense of heavy machinery, 
like a ferns wheel beginning to pull. 

You can see that and you can feel 
that if you can find exactly that spot on 
the side of Poteau Mountain. At pre- 


day, 'The way the clouds are. The way 
the sun is on them. That haze over 
there wasn't there yesterday. Even, 
day they are different. You can’t look 
at them and not know something is 
there." 

SOON AFTER TURNING SOUTH ONTO 
U.S. 59 off Interstate 40 at the Salli- 
saw- Poteau junction in Sequoyah 
County, the road curves up and over 
the side of Wildhorse Mountain. Then 


At about the 5 1/4 mark, there is a 
loop in the highway, like a snare dan- 
gling at the end of a very crooked rope. 
And in chat loop are some of the best 
remnants of a country so rich in na- 
ture — of a sometimes dark and fore- 
boding beauty — that Indians once 
called it Stay-Over Ground and did not 
dare to claim it as their own. Between 
Sail i saw and that loop, there is a lot of 
southeastern Oklahoma. 

Within minutes, the highway hoists 
you over Lock and Dam 15 of the 
Arkansas River Navigational System 
before jogging to the cast to near Spiro 
Mounds, ancient ritual and burial 
grounds of the pre-Columbian Caddo 
Indians, before turning south again. 
The mounds tell you that people lived 
here before the 'Trail of Tears, Before 
ever. And that is how it goes. 

Cavanal 1 1 ill — with its early morn- 
ing Easter-quality sunbursts — an- 
nounces the arrival of Poteau with its 
burgeoning baby traffic jams and fast- 
food places. Kerr Museum and Confer- 
ence Center. You have to begin to pick 
and choose. Decide what you arc after. 

They have completed a new obser- 
vatory on top of Sugar Loaf Mountain 
just over into Arkansas and on the 
backside of Blue Mountain are springs 
so pure they can be diverted through a 
cabin and drunk fresh. 



The interpretive center at the Heavener Ru restore Recreation Area houses the 1 2 -foot high, 10 -foot 
wide stone deeply carved with Runic symbols that specialists believe were inscribed in 1012 .l./A 


cisely that time of day and year. If 
everything is exactly as it was then. 

And that is how easy — and how dif- 
ficult— it is to see southeastern 
Oklahoma. 

Sometimes, something you cannot 
explain happens. 

Ask any old timer down there. 

THE WOMAN WAS TINY AND IN HER 70s 
and her blue eyes popped and snapped 
with quick thoughts, and there was a 
knowing sadness behind them that 
could almost be seen like something in 
clear water that is coo deep. 

“You sit and you look at these 
mountains," she said, "and you can’t 
not know there is something special 
there. You see them different every 


it turns back and down again, putting 
the mountain between you and what- 
ever it is you are vacationing from, 

'This is the old Choctaw Indian Na- 
tion. 'The place where they stopped 
and laid their possesions down at the 
end of the Trail of Tears, And looked 
around at the hills and called it home. 
Remnants of them still are here. 

You can see it in their faces and hear 
it in their talk and sense in it the way 
they look at the world. 

From Sal l i saw south, for 5 1/4 inches 
on a standard Oklahoma map — 87 
miles on a straight road, of which there 
is none — you go deeper and deeper 
into the mountains, and then you ease 
out of them again into that country that 
is much as it is elsewhere. 


POTEAl 1 MOUNTAIN IS A HIGH, BONY 
ridge that runs west for more than 25 
miles from Waldron, Arkansas. Along- 
side, the Poteau Riv er runs on past to 
the Arkansas River, then to the Missis- 
sippi, to the Gulf and then to the 
world. The two form a beautiful valley 
through which passes Arkansas-Okla- 
homa 128, Alongside it the valley is 
dotted with little farmhouses and 
ranches and tiny communities where 
men park their logging trucks at the 
only service station-store and discuss 
how things are over a cup of coffee at a 
tiny tabic put away in the back for that 
purpose. At Heavcner, which lies 
astride l\S, 59, the ridge bends sharp- 
ly to the north and splits like two 
spread fingers. Where the mountain 
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starts to bend there are high rock 
shelves and in the springtime hang 
gliders cluster like great groups of bril- 
liant butterflies on the rim* 

But in the upper pan of the V 
formed by the separating fingers, there 
is a quiet place where a spring-fed 
stream comes dow n from the top of the 
mountain and drops over a rocky over- 
hang and reforms into a brook that runs 
through the tiny valley that marks the 
end of this great hill. About it is the 
feeling of a resting place. 

The brook runs under a rustic little 
house that has been built over a rough 
slab of native stone* On the fine- 
grained Savanna sandstone, someone 
or something has at some point in his- 
tory carv ed a set of symbols* 

According to remembered local his- 
tory, the stone first was seen by a 
Choctaw Indian hunting party in the 
1830s, then by white bear hunters in 
the 1870s and then in 1928 by a skinny 
Heavener schoolgirl named Gloria 
Stewart* She was, she later wrote of 
herself, “so impressed by the beauty 7 of 
the secret place and the mystery' of the 
writing, that she was to devote at least 
33 years of her later life in research* 
seeking knowledge of w ho carved the 
letters, when, why and, most of all* 
their meaning, ” 

She is now Mrs. Gloria Stewart Far- 
ley, and largely because of her efforts* 
the stone is known worldwide and is 
visited by thousands of people. It has 
changed the way a lot of people look at 
the history 7 of America. The accumu- 
lating belief is that a religious man, 
traveling these mountains with explor- 
ing Vikings — possibly a doomed par- 
ty 7 ’ — before Columbus was born, 
chipped the Scandinavian runes into 
the Oklahoma sandstone, 'Ibey are be- 
lieved to constitute a crypto puzzle that 
has been interpreted as the date, No- 
vember 11, 1012, St. Martin's Day. 
One of the biggest remaining myster- 
ies is why no signs of Vi kings other 
than runestones have been found. 

Ed Wilson, who used to run cattle 
on Poteau Mountain, insisted until the 
day he died that he saw a huge skele- 




ton placed on a ledge way back in a 
wrinkle of the mountain* Years ago 
when he wandered in too deep hunt' 
ing his cows. It was 7 feet long, he 
said, and placed beside a fiat stone on 
its edge with a hole in the middle. By 
the time people got interested enough 
to want to go back there, Ed was too 
ok! and sick to take them and there 
was no way to cell them, Poteau 
Mountain being the tvay it is. 

The stone is the centerpiece of Hea- 



Peter Consers 1894 home is listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


verier Runestone Recreation Area. It is 
reached by turning east from U*S. 59 
at the town's blinking red light. 

AT THE NORTH EDGE OF HODGE N* 
blacktop mads lead off U.S. 59 to the 
east and to the west. The one to the 
east circles around through Haw 
Greek, country that is Alpine pretty 
and such good deer hunting that farm 
women wear burnt- orange jackets to 
the barn during hunting season. The 
road to the west heads toward Blue 
Mountain. 

It crosses a little pot- holed stream 
that used to be much bigger in the 
minds of those who knew it when it 
was young. The road takes a sudden 
sweep to the right to cross Corner 
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Creek into which the little stream 
flows when it is not so hot and dry in 
the hills. 

A young doe deer lives in the neigh- 
borhood and early on a dew- dappled 
morning, sprung by the surprise ap- 
pearance of a ear, she raced alongside 
for a moment — caught in the first Hash 
of the sun, fragile front legs cutting 
high into the air, ears thrown forward 
like a horse getting ready to stop- 
before she dodged into the timber 


back toward Blue Mountain. 

Off to the left of the curve, a two- 
story house, blue-white in the early 
light, rears like a haughty old man in a 
Sunday hat. Its lines jutty, sharp and 
straight in a way that lines do not ap- 
pear so much any more. Tombstones 
sprout from a little patch of ground set 
on a knoll in the front yard like a 
favorite flowerbed so it can be seen 
from the windows of the house. All of 
it is too neat now, with a sort of Sun- 
day sadness. 

“Shuck, bound to, Wilson, talk this 
way/' 

Charlie Wilson can remember the 
old man saying it in just that way. On 
Sunday evenings when the long, hap- 
py weekend was ending, just before he 
dropped his hand from the bridle of 
the horses harnessed to the spring wag- 
on to haul the Wilson family home. 

"Talk this way," 'Those well 





enough liked by Peter Conscr to hear 
him say it knew that it meant, “Please 
come back and visit with me" 
“Shuck, bound to" applied to all 
statements needing emphasis and the 
meaning of it was lost even to those 
who knew him well. Buried in the 
inscrutability of the Choctaw half of 
the frontier orphan of a French trader 
and an Indian woman. An orphan who 
survived the frontier and became so 
welTliked and respected that the Okla- 


homa Historical Society now maintains 
his house and grounds in his memory, 

Peter Ckmser was a captain of the 
Choctaw Lighthorse, respected 
mounted police of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, a representative and then a 
senator to the Choctaw Council. He 
owned a large farm and ran a black- 
smith shop, grisr mill, sawmill, kept a 
general store with a post office in it. 
sired nine children and built the two- 
story* eight- room house. 

Charlie Wilson knew him because 
Charlie's Irish father, Sam, also an or- 
phan, wound up camping under a syc- 
amore tree north of Howe in Indian 
Territory with no place to go by the 
time he was 16 years old. 

The Choctaws took him in, taught 
him the language and made him fam- 
ily, The Irishman became so Choctaw 
that he became an interpreter for rhe 
Indians when they dealt with the 


whites and they overcame tradition 
and prejudice and named him to 
OonseTs famed Lighthorse, and the 
two orphans became best friends. 

Charlie's sister, Ruth, still drives by 
from time to time to look at the old 
sycamore under which her father 
camped. It is on old L.S. 59 and is 100 
years old and helps shade a nice une- 
story house. 

People who knew Peter Ckmser ad- 
mit that the corseted language of histo- 
ry’ and brochure paints a pale picture of 
a man. Comer was too real, too lusty, 
ribald and filled with offbeat good hu- 
mor for extensive quoting in history 
books or here. 

Bent and twisted from a riding acci- 
dent, Conscr would explain to curious 
children that his Choctaw Lighthorse 
gun was so big that carrying it had 
twisted his spine. 

He would drop a dime into a metal 
pan of water and challenge Charlie 
Wilson. 

“Shuck, bound to, young Wilson* 
you get dime* I give it you dime. 
Shuck, young Wilson, bound to." 

“He had an old telephone magneto. 
He ran a wire around the corner to that 
thing. Td reach in [here and that thing 
would knock me loose. And he would 
laugh. We did it for hours on end. I 
wanted that dime," 

Charlie's room* when the family vis- 
ited, was the one upstairs where the 
mulberry limb grew so close to the 
window he could climb onto it from 
inside the house and dream dreams 
and stuff mulberries without bother. 
From the front porch came the deep, 
melodious sound of Conscr singing, 
reverent now* in Choctaw from a hym- 
nal to Charlie's sister, Ruth. 

“Shuck, child, you go play." 

And he would go sit by the fire with 
Sam Wilson and they would talk and a 
gleam would come in their eyes and 
they would look over at the boy pre- 
tending to doze and their low rumbling 
voices would lapse into Choctaw so he 
would not hear of what they had done 
and seen together. 

An odd sign now is by the srairs. 



Thick pine and hartkeomi forests cover the 3 , 500 -acre Heat ers Bend State Park. Cottages, hiking 
and tiding trails . campgrounds and swimming beaches are sprinkled throughout the park . 
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Cedar Lake, a small imiy of awrtr formed /sy damming Cedar Creek t is islanded by the Ouachita National Forest, whirh has mote than a quarter of a 
million arm in LeFlorr County alone. The lake, endnled by a foot trad \ is a good ramping headquarters from whirh to discover the forest. 


“This facility," it says, "is in com- 
pliance with federal regulations regard- 
ing thermostat settings." 

“Shuck, bound to, Wilson, Talk this 
way." 

AROn MID-MORN I Mi OR RKl'ORK. A 
breeze springs up and crosses Cedar 
Lake from the southwest, through a 
little trough where you can see the 
ends of five hills. You can stand in 
Campsite 13 and watch a thunderstorm 
build back of Winding Stain You can 
see it coming across the lake from the 
mountains for a tong time lx 1 fore you 
can feel the rain or hear it spattering in 
the cattails. Subtle colors blending 
without notice from the gray- black 
clouds to the green-gray silver of the 
water, and all of it eventually con- 
sumed by the all -pervading green of 
the hills. 

Sometimes in the late fall you can 


\ isit between seasons and you may be 
the only one there. At night them if 
you put your cot on the little embank- 
ment in Campsite 13, near the old 
stump, you can look up and on clear 
nights the stars are so bright and rhe 
water is so still the stars leave their 
own mini- moon trails across the water. 
To lie so on your baek in the woods at 
night and look up at more stars and 
planets than you ever knew existed 
heightens awareness of everything, 

A screech owl lives in the deep tim- 
ber of the opposite shore. Some- 
times — so clearly across the lake — 
comes the wail like a hurting child. 
Piteous, lonely. Just as you quiet the 
prickles on the baek of your neck and 
determine to go see what is w rong, the 
wail subsides into an evil giggle, black 
as the night; and brings the prickles 
back again. A pause, all quiet, allowing 
time to conjure every ghost story you 


ever heard about this country, and it 
comes again. It is the screech owl and 
you knew it even when the prickles 
were runninng up your baek. Some- 
where back under the bright moon 
hounds arc running and their voices 
are distant chimes of a carillon. You 
still are thinking thoughts like that 
when you go to sleep. 

Sometimes late in the day, a young 
man who lives near Hodgen stops by 
Campsite 13 and he isn't at all sur- 
prised that you have found his place. If 
you are friendly with him, he will tell 
you that when he was much younger 
he would get on an air mattress and 
float out to the middle of the lake and 
look up at those same stars and char 
the things that bother a teenager 
would begin to work out because the 
stars arc so special here. 

Jl ST OVER SKYLINE DRIVE. H LADING 


SKI 1 I KMIU R-OC t'om .K ’*7 
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south, U.S. 259 highway snuggles in 
between Spring and Coon mountains 
for a moment before curving into an 
up-and-down straightaway to Big Ce- 
dar, minutes away on the floor of the 
valley that lies between the Winding 
Stair and Kiamichi. 

To get here from Cedar Lake, you 
must leave U.S. 59 because it twitches 
off to the cast and goes into Arkansas. 
US. 259 heads you back south toward 
Broken Bow over a good highway that 
is so twisting and climbing that there is 
a monument on top of Kiamichi to 
honor the men who built it. 

Ac the foot of Coon Mountain, there 
is a natural cul de sac, covered with 
blacktop for the tourists. In the side of 
the mountain is a little cairn of ce- 
mented stones from which protrudes a 
pipe carrying a perpetual spring of 
clear, cold water from the untouchable 
heart of the mountains. 

Beyond, a road curves into the for- 
est, and on clear to partly cloudy after- 
noons, the sun sends fairytale shafts of 
light through the limbs of the trees and 
invites you to go there. After bending 
into the woods, the way closes in be- 
hind and a tiny creek brushes along- 
side. Small sun dapples play on 
nature’s own cobblestone and whip- 
slender saplings curtsy gracefully to the 
slightest breath of the mountains. A 
drowsy, sun speckled limbo in the un- 
sullied solitude of the forest. But, 
ahead a stop sign looms. A slight spin- 
ning of the senses. You don’t know 
where you are. But a highway has no 
place here. 

It is getting chillier and later so you 
turn the car onto the highway in a 
direction that surely leads back toward 
the lowering sun and Big Cedar. But 
the car acts strangely, reluctant to go 
beyond third gear, A chill wind springs 
up. The sun starts playing games, lie- 
hind you as it should not be and then 
on your left. It is getting lower. The 
woods start to press in around the high- 
way and neck-tingling childhood leg- 
ends creep from them. Mountain 
legends of horses that refuse to pass 
certain spots on lonely roads and of 


lights that will dance in the valleys 
tonight where no lights are supposed 
to be. Where has the little forest road 
delivered you? 

ITie highway sweeps to the left and 
the earth drops away beneath you, a 
rumpled brown blanket stained with 
pine green beneath which all other liv- 
ing humans seem ro be on this sudden- 
ly cold day. You have been climbing 
without knowing how much. 

A covey of quail scuffs across the 
road like leaves running before the 
wind. An armadillo pokes in the dead 
grass beside the road. The highway is 
an abandoned street with markers 
gone. No mountain looks familiar. 
Trees are stunted, only the tops stick- 
ing from the swell of the mountain. Ice 
chatters at you suddenly from the 
limbs of the trees. 

Scudding wisps of clouds break 
away from the others and scout 
through the dark valleys below you, 
long, trailing plumes twisting with life. 
You can see the mountains above them 
and below them, but they feel unfa- 
miliar. ITie air is full of things you 
never fully understood. 

The old Creek Indian who asked to 
be hauled to the top of Kiamichi be- 
cause it was the Iasi free place, to 
disappear and never be seen again bv 
anyone who would admit it. Of caves 
that go deeper into the mountains than 
men have dared, and of dogs who did 
and didn't conic back. Of hidden 
Eden-like valleys where the springs 
are bigger and dearer and colder than 
anywhere else. Whatever it is about 
these mountains that can never be 
plowed, clearcut or burned away. 
Something you never understood but 
just felt, like the clear cold water from 
the little pipe spring. 

Arc you entering a new dimension? 

No, It is Arkansas. The sign said so 
right there. You brake and turn 
around. The other sign says Oklaho- 
ma. The w orld spins again and moun- 
tains chuckle and lumber back into 
their proper places. Some of the chill 
goes out of the wind. On the way 
back, there is time to figure out that 


the little forest road put you on a 
s wee ping ha 1 f-c i rc Ic of Sky I i n e 1 ) ri v e . 
Pointing you west, blindfolding you 
with serenity and spinning you east. 

You avoid the little forest road on 
the way back and return directly to 
US- 259. You tell yourself you will 
never tell anybody you were not totally 
sure where the little fairytale trail 
would take you if you entered it from 
this end. At this time of a day. 

THESE IS AN OKLAHOMA Gin MAN — 
an executive of sorts- — who carries 
with him in his ear an iced -down T- 
bone steak any time he turns off Inter- 
state 40 at Sallisaw r and heads into 
these hills that lie south of there. 

It is a kind of ceremony with him. 

He goes past Poteau and Heavencr 
and (xdar Lake and the little magic 
road and he doesn’t stop until he 
reaches the top of Kiamichi. 

Tile place where he stops is nothing 
more than a monument made of three 
big sticks and an asphalt parking lot 
and a railing to keep you from taking 
the short wav down to [he valley. 
Some northbound travelers say they 
stop there to catch their breath at the 
sudden vista. Some going south say 
they stop to cool their engines from the 
quick twisting on the way up. Some 
unbuckle the guard rail with a wrench 
and jump off and feel the butterfly 
wings of i heir hang gliders pull them 
up miraculously short of the sharp 
spears of the trees one more time. 

This Oklahoma City man just gets 
out his grill and dabbles charcoal into it 
and while the coals take on a good 
white ash, he puts his feet up like he 
was on his own personal patio. And he 
looks back down on how tiny the Big 
Cedar store looks and at how quickly 
Oklahoma 63 highway goes out of sight 
on its way to the cities that he at both 
ends. He does this because some- 
where between Sail! saw and here the 
air turned fresh like clothes brought in 
clean from the line and the things that 
bother him blew out the window like 
paper litter in the wind. 

just south of the crest of the KiamL 
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chi, the car engine eases off and the 
land begins to fall away to the south in 
knobs and ridges and saddlebacks 
named Blue Bouncer, Short, Hce and 
Boktukolo. Around their bottoms purl 
clear creeks called Six-Mile and Lick. 
Panther and Buffalo. They widen oc- 
casionally into fishing holes with 
names like the Dancchall Eddy. 

This is McCurtain County, and 
within it, its natives claim, there are 
remote streams in the northern moun- 
tains so clear and cold that trout arc 
native there. And in the sultry , flatten- 
ing south of it, 10-foot alligators peer 
from the Red River lowlands. 

There is special mystery here. Stay- 
Over Ground. Owa-Chito, good hunt- 
ing, from which sprung the name of 
the mountain range of the region, the 
Ouachitas. 

On its way down to Broken Bow 
Lake, l .S. 259 sidles up alongside the 
Mountain Fork River, which is rich in 
bass and crappie and the good kinds of 
catfish. Beneath the surface, more 
than 200 feet down after it is dammed 
to make the reservoir, lie legends of 
what this country was. Mementos of 
Hochatown and the other clusters of 
people who once lived in the now- 
flooded bottoms have been moved up 
near the highway for people to see. 
Folks who had to move to town still 
remember a country where a good corn 
crop, a few w ild hogs and a lucky deer 
or two would let you live happily 
through the winter. 

Beavers Bend State Park lies along 
the Mountain Fork, below the dam, in 
the snare-like loop of Oklahoma 259. 
It is set in the deep woods the way all 
this country used to be. 


KRISTI SHAKY SAT IN THK SPKCkLKI) 
shade of the tall oak and gum and pine 
trees talking about all the things that 
can happen when people suddenly get 
close together with the wild animals. 

Continued. 


The Mountain Fork River — the 
tributary for Broken Rovr Reservoir — slices 
though Reavers Rend State Park. 
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Wild animals, she was saying, are 
wild animals whatever their size or ap- 
parent friendliness and they should he 
treated as such. 

The left front of her uniform shirt 
moved. 

She ignored it and went on, explain- 
ing that as a professional naturalist at 
Beavers Bend State Park with a degree 
in wildlife ecology, one of her duties is 
to con vi nee visitors of that. 

Her shirt front moved again, and she 
shifted her elbow on the concrete table 
and went on saying chat even the 30 or 
so raccoons which are so tame they 
gather at the restaurant for leftover bis- 
cuits still can bite you if frightened. 

Then she stopped, her pocket wrig- 
gling insistently. 

“Okay, Baby/' she said. ‘Okay/' 

She unbuttoned her left shin pocket 
and out scampered a velvety little crea- 
ture with big brown eyes, 

“This/ 1 she said, “is Baby/' 

Baby is a flying squirrel, a tiny, de- 
lightful animal that has about it such a 
quality of the unknown things of the 
woods that they are called in some 
areas the faerie diddles, little magic 
people. They glide from tree to tree on 
little webs of skin, the world's first 
hang gliders, Kristi says. 

Baby scrambled up Kristi’s shirt, 
past the owl button that said, “Give a 
Hoot/ 1 and made a dash for the other 
pocket. 

“No, Baby/' Kristi said, “you can't 
go in. 

“ITierc’s another one in there/' she 
explained. “Her name is Littlebit/ 1 

Since they were rescued from the 
fates that usually befall such animals 
when they encounter people, Baby 
and Littlebit have spent their days 
napping in the pockets of Kristi's uni- 
form shirt. Nights, they have the run 
of her house in Broken Bow until bed- 
time when they go into their cage in 
which Kristi has had to hang a spare 
shirt. 

When people in Broken Bow sec 
Kristi's shirt front wriggling, they sim- 
ply ask to see the babies. Strangers 
react differently. 



If Ralph Marsh's guided four down those 
winding highways lift you with a hankering 
to see more of southeastern Oklahoma , 


there's plenty there for you. You 7/ find eight 
state parks, a national forest, a dozen 
recreation areas and nearly 35 lakes and 
rivers , And best of all most of it is free. 

You ll find the Spiro Mounds 
Archaeological State Park two and a half 
miles east of Spiro on Oklahoma 9 , then 
four miles north , Hours during the winter 
are Wednesday to Saturday , 9 to 5 , and 
Sunday, noon to 5. Summer hours are 
Tuesday to Saturday, 9 to 5 and 
Sunday , 12 to 5 . Admission is free. (9181 
962-2062. 

The interpretive center and picnic 
grounds at the Heavener Runestone 
Recreation Area are open daily 8 * til 
dark and can be found two and a half miles 
east of Heavener on Morris Creek Road. 
Admission is free . {918} 653-224 L 

Peter Corned s 1894 home is open 
Tuesday to Friday , 9 to 5; weekends, 2 to 5 , 
and is closed Mondays and state 
holidays . IPs located four miles south of 
Heavener on U.S, 59, then three and a 
half miles west. Admission is free. {918} 
653-2493 . 

Cedar Lake is one of the prettiest spots 
in the Ouachita National Forest, w hich has 
nearly 290,000 acres of timberland in 
Leflore and M (Curtain counties , // offers 
sites for camping , hiking, fishing, boating 
and picknkking. In IjeFiore County, l/.S. 
highways 59 and 259 and Oklahoma 1 
will take you through the heart of the forest. 
Oklahoma 3, going east from Idabel is 
the best mute to see McCurtain County's slice 
of the woods. 

Beavers Bend Stare Park also offers 
cottages, campgrounds, the Forest Heritage 
Center, a lake and river, horseback 
riding, cafe and a lot more , The park is 
located six miles north of Broken Bow on 
US. 259 , f 405)494-6300 , 

Ami for other travel tips about this 
part of the state, write the Oklahoma 
Department of Tourism and Recreation. 
5th) Will Rogers Building, Oklahoma City 
OK. 73105 or call (800} 652-6552. 


“I've been to lots of burlesque 
shows, lady," said one, “and I've seen 
a lot of things. But I've never seen 
anybody who could make one do that 
before." 

Kristi paused in her story and Baby 
made another dash for Littlebit's 
pocket. 

“They're my kids,” she said. “I be- 
long to them. Or at least they think 
so." 

Kristi knows the history of the area, 
the dark and the happy. She knows 
about the arguments whether Colum- 
bus was here first or the Vi kings, and 
how the Choctaw came. 

She nodded at Baby, 

“What we have to remember," she 
said, “is that they came first of all/' 

Her laugh echoed off the bluff. 

Inside the right front pocket were 
the sounds of a mighty mini-battle. 
Baby finally had made it into Little- 
bit's pocket, 

SO IT IS THAT SOUT H E ASTE RN OKLA- 
homa is a special place. Wherever you 
enter it or leave it. Or whatever it is 
that you go there to do. 

Sometimes, after you have stood on 
the side of Poteau Mountain and 
watched the sun set precisely behind 
Blue Mountain, you wake the next 
morning with the persistent feeling of 
being millions of miles from where you 
stood last evening. 

The sun is back over Poteau Moun- 
tain, trying to peek through the rain 
clouds, and you can't shake that feel- 
ing of the earth swinging down under 
the sun. 

So you sit for a moment at the win- 
dow and watch a flock of tiny sparrows 
fall to the ground to feed, a shower of 
autumn leaves. Somewhere, a sleepy 
hound mourns a rainy day. It has the 
sound of someone toying with a flute. 

You are in southeastern Oklahoma. 

“Shuck, bound to, Wilson. 

“Talk this wav.” 

Freelance writer Ralph Marsh Ik es in 
Heavener, where he is writing a book. 
Photographer Phillip Raddiffe is based 
at 15 East Productions , his Tulsa studio. 
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ORDER FORM 



what 

beaut/ 

dayi 


OKI Al IONIA 

TODAif 

scenic calendar 


KJ ur wall calendar features 13 breathtaking Oklahoma landscapes, 
quotations by famous Oklahomans and a special Oklahoma calendar 
of events. The large 9" x 12" size provides ample room for writing in 
appointments and memos. It’s plastic bound so it will hang straight. 
This is a beautiful calendar — don’t start the new year without one! 
Use the form on the right to order yours. 


My name 

( Fill in even if only sending gifts ) 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

1 )ay Phone # _ 

Please send 1988 scenic calendars 

to me at above address. 

GIFT ORDERS 

Please send 1988 scenic calendars to 

the following people with gift cards en- 
closed: 

Name 

Address 

Cits* 

State Zip 

Sign gift card from: 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Sign gift card from: 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Sign gift card from: 


Qty 


Price 


1988 scenic wall 
calendars @ $5.95 



Add $1.00 each for 
shipping & handling 



Total payment due 



□ Check or money order enclosed 

□ Visa 

□ MasterCard, Interbank # 

Card # 

Exp. date 

Signature 

Mail to: OKLAHOMA TODAY. 

P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

Or cull 1 - 800 - 652-6552 toll free 

with credit card order 





Q uilts arc comforters in more ways 
than one, and history tells us they 
always have been to both those who 
make them and those who use 
them. In Oklahoma today, the 
number who fall into both catego- 
ries is great and growing. 

Quilts, which seem rather simple three-layer 
cakes of a prettily designed top, batting and a cloth 
backing, arc really quite complex. They are at the 
same time homey symbols of warmth and security and 
highly-priced and prized pieces of textile art. The 
process of making a quilt, which involves either piec- 
ing or appliqueing the top and then fixing it to the 
other two layers with an intricate pattern of painstak- 
ingly small and even quilting stitches, is 
at the same time a domestic chore and an 
act of artistic creativity . 

Finished quilts, old and new, func- 
tion as simple bed covers, but have also 
come out of the linen closet to be proud- 
ly displayed on quilt racks and hung care- 
fully on walls. Quilting is the sole subject 
of a weekly, half-hour public television 
show that’s enormously popular. This an- 
cient craft has even spawned its own 
bumper stickers: “My Mother is a Quilt- 
er and Our House is in Pieces,” “'I"hc 
One Who Dies with the Most Fabric 
Wins” and “Blessed are the Quitters, For 
They shall be called Piece-makers.” 

Whether they’re newly made or 
came into the state during the land run; 
whether they’re pieced or appliqued; whether they’re 
family treasures in which each piece of cloth and 
carefully taken stitch tell a story or the silent work of a 
stranger, quilts arc unarguablv a part of the fabric of 
life in Oklahoma. All over the state, women, and even 
a few men, are studying quilts. Some do so to deci- 
pher the history each one represents by learning to 
date fabric, designs and dyes, some to master the art of 
making their own. 

T his fascination with quilts and quilting, which 
seems to have received a burst of energy from the 
Bicentennial furor of 1976, has given rise in our state 
to businesses that, in addition to fabrics of every hue 
and print imaginable, offer hundreds of how-to and 
history-of books, basic supplies and sewing bags full of 
gizmos and gadgets that grandma never heard of. 
lTiese same retail establishments offer a continuous 
array of quilting classes for all sorts. 

Also doing well are shops that offer old quilts to 
serious collectors and to the less serious who see quilts 
as merely great touches for their “country' look” deco- 
rating theme. Across the state, too, have sprung up a 


♦B 4 L*E*S*S*E*D* 

ARE THE 

PI EGEM AKERS 


By Kathryn Jenson White 
Photographs by Steve Sisney 
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Bitty Jo Hawes, a qui Iter from Hydro . celebrated Oklahoma's 
75 th Diamond Jubilee w i 9B2 by making tins quilt and naming it. 
appropriately, ' Jubilee , " After chiming the partem and colon, she 
arranged the fabric on flannel on a wall until she felt satisfied with 
the design, then spent six months piecing and quilting it. 
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myriad of quilting organizations, some formally desig- 
nated as guilds, others just informal groups that set 
aside time and space in which qu liters can meet. 
These organizations sponsor a positive frenzy of quilt 
shows all over the Sooner stare. 

Oklahoma’s exact place in this quilt and quilting 
renaissance is an interesting one. Dorothy Cozart, who 
lives in Waukomis, is an historian specializing in 
American folklore. While conducting folklife festivals 
at Phillips University in Enid, where she taught for 10 
years, she became fascinated by quilts. She says of 
Oklahoma, “There was probably less of a decline in 
quilt making in Oklahoma during the ’40s to the ’60s 
than in many other places because it is a more rural 
area. The older quilters kept making them, so we 
have more good quilts made in the ’40s and ’50s than 
do many places. And in general, people in Oklahoma 
treasure their quilts. We have to make a distinction 
between utility quilts and Test bed' quilts, though. 
The utility quilts were made to be used and many of 
them, of course, are gone. But those that were not 
utility quilts, and there were many of those made, too, 
are the ones we have preserved/' 

Dorothy doesn't quilt herself, hut she is a collec- 
tor. Her collection numbers around 25 at present, and 
she says of it, “I think 1 buy them lor their quirkiness. 
The quirkiest one I own is made from cigarette silks 
and cigar ribbons. I'm going to have an article in Quilt 
Digest entitled, ‘When the Smoke Clears/ It's about 
quilts made from tobacco- re la ted fabrics: cigarette 
silks, cigar ribbons and cigar flannels. I hope to do 
another on tobacco sack quilts/' 

Given the thread of thriftiness in Oklahomans, 
our tendency to “make do" and use up what’s at hand, 
quilts made from not just fabric scraps and old clothes 
but also tobacco- related fabric are no surprise. Not 
unheard of in the Sooner state, either, are quilt tops 
pieced from old neckties, jean pockets and even the 
cloth bags that certain brands of liquor come wrapped 
in. 

Judy Howard, owner and operator of Buck board 
Antiques in Oklahoma City, has seen examples of 
them all. She opened her North May Avenue shop 
about 1 1 years ago and decided in 1980 that she would 
specialize in antique quilts. She now keeps 250 to 300 
on hand at all times, of which about 50 percent are 
made in Oklahoma, The average price for a quilt in 
good condition is from $250 to $350, but Judy has 
many on both sides of that average. "4 have one right 
now,” she explains, “that is priced at $1,000. It's a 
Trip Around the World in 3/4- inch pieces, a postage 
stamp quilt from the 1930s. I have a basement bill 
under $100, many of which are cutter quilts that can be 
used to make animals, pillows or clothing. 


Of her typical customer, Judy says, “I have sever- 
al in their 60s, hut the majority are young Yuppies 
decorating their houses. They study before they come 
in, and if they’ve traveled they appreciate Oklahoma 
prices much more/’ They should. According to Judy, 
and Dorothy (xizarr backs her up, even with the boom 
of interest in quilts buyers can still find great bargains 
here. Judy continues, “I sell to a lot of dealers back 
East and in California. They pay my retail prices for 
their wholesale. Quilts could be two or three times as 
much elsewhere. I also recently sold six quilts to a 
dealer from France. There’s a definite interest in 
Australia and on the Continent.” 

A couple of the issues Judy brings up are contro- 
versial topics in Oklahoma quilt circles. First is the 
idea of cutting up quilts for other uses. In 1982. Ralph 
Lau ren's collection featured a ski re made from an 
antique quilt. 'That, of course, meant instant doom for 
many exquisite examples of old quilts. Quilt lovers are 
outraged at such an idea. They concede that cutting 
up quilts too far gone to repair and restore may be 
acceptable, but hold that destroying a quilt in good 
condition to satisfy a fashion or decorating fad is un- 
thinkable. It's an act equivalent to cutting a square of 
canvas out of a Van Gogh to spruce up a dull jacket 
back. Some serious quilt folk are also disturbed at the 
idea of American quilts being sold out of the country. 
However, Judy and other serious quilt folk seem to 
fed that export of quilts is not of a proportion to 
constitute a problem. 

Fat Higgins of Norman is one of the most serious 
quilt folk you’re likely to meet. Her love of quilts past 
and passion for quilts vet to come meet like hot and 
cold air during an Oklahoma spring to create a tornado 
of quilting activity. She served as president of The 
(Central Oklahoma Quilters Guild from 1985-1987 and 
will be the director of the guild’s Oklahoma Quilt 
Heritage Project this term. She says, “We’ve worked 
very hard the last two years to upgrade the image of 
quilteis, to rake us beyond sitting around a frame and 
put us more into the art field, to be seen not so much 
as a group but as individuals. We aren't necessarily 
using out of a scrap bag. We spend money on fabric. I 
want the general public to get away from the idea of 
quilting as L ju st woman’s work/ and to sec the mental 
energy, the knowledge. We’re artists. There's prepa- 
ration, design, learning of technique. It's self- 
expression/' 

Where women of the past quilted primarily from 
necessity, Pat feels, today’s quilters work from desire. 
That shift in motivation has created a major difference 
in the product. Which is not to say, of course, that old 
quilts are not works of art. In fact, as Pat's equally 
strong interest in the Heritage Project's work with old 
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E. Ann Warkentin. an Fnid 
quitter, based the design of her 
quid, "Ghisum'' (right) on 
the favorite pattern of Frances 
Folsom Cleveland President 
Graver Cleveland's wife* Its 
railed a meda llion qmlt because 
the design builds from a renter 
motif. Behind Pam Wool- 
h tight, (below right), former 
dim tor of the ( Oklahoma Quilt 
Heritage Project, are Oklaho- 
ma Blocks. The blocks are 
quilted from old patterns that 
represent different aspects of life 
in the state , The 1 Celebrated 
Case " (below left) block tells 
the story of George Reynolds, a 
Texas rancher who lived IS 
years after an Indian attack 
moth an arrowhead lodged near 
his spine . He went to Kansas 
City in 1882 to have it re~ 
moved, and when the doctor 
incised the old wound, the sight 
caused a friend accompanying 
the rancher to scream in honor. 
Reynolds jumped from the ta- 
ble. which fared the arrowhead 
out. His relatives pieced a quilt 
to remember the event. The quilt 
is owned by the Cowboy Hall o f 
Fame , 
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Patchwork History 

W hen exactb humankind first realized that two pieces of 
doth sewn together above and below a thickish bat ring 
of cotton or wool would make warm clothing is not really 
known. However, historians do cell ns that the Chinese used 
quilted cloth to make their winter clothing and that the Crusad- 
ers learned from the Arabs that a quilted garment worn under 
chain mail protected the body more than plain doth shirts. 

When European women saw the quilted shirts, the story 
goes, they got the idea of’ using the same technique to make 
bedclothing. The outer fabric on matching sets of what were 
called “bed furniture'* — sets which consisted of quilts, bed 
curtains, canopies and dust rubles — was often velvet or other 
heavy, fine doth. The quilting held the layers firmly together 
as well as supplying a pleasing design. As decoration became as 
important as function, the quilting became quite elaborate. 

In the 17th century. Pilgrim families brought with them to 
America collections of these cloth quilts. In England, when an 
old quilt wore out, the family bought new lengths of cloth for a 
new one. That wasn't possible in the New World, so patching 
or “doming,” both of clothing and bedcovering became neces- 
sary 4 . Since one of England's greatest industries sv;is the manu- 


facture of cloth, the colonies were forbidden that enterprise. 

I ntil well into the IKth century, almost all the doth illegally 
manufactured in America or imported was needed for clothing: 
little could be spared fora European tvpe of quilt. As quilts and 
blankets wore through, they were patched. Eventually, women 
began making whole quilts from odd scraps of cloth, forming 
what we know as cra/y quilts. These were probably knotted 
rather than quilted because quilting takes so much time. 

As life became a bit easier, pride and creativity began to play 
a part in scrap quilts. Rather than crazily shaped scraps m a 
haphazard design, cut pieces m planned pattern began to 
appear These “pieced” quilts were original to the New World, 
which makes pieced quilt tops a truly American art form. Not 
content w ith just making patterns, women began naming them. 
The names come from a variety of life experiences. Quilt 
blocks have been named for familiar objects, patriotic motifs, 
places, events, religion, flowers, animals and human behavior. 
During the westward movement, when life was particularly 
hard, quilts were a sorely needed source of color and beauty . 

— Kathryn Jenson White 



quilts proves, she believes they rank among the high- 
est, That a Baltimore Album quilt, a 19th century 
appliqued work, recently sold at Sotheby’s for 
$176,000 doesn't surprise her a bit. To push for quilts 
as art, she says, “WeVe had exhibits at the Governor’s 
Gallery , the Cowboy Hall of Fame, the Oklahoma anti 
Cleveland County Historical Societies, and a demon- 
stration booth at the Festival of the Arts.” 

The Central Oklahoma Qu liters Guild now 
boasts 300 members. Berry Jo Haines, a Hydro resi- 
dent who helped found it in 1980, had been quilting 
for about five years w hen she decided she wanted to 
share her pleasure in creation with others. About 40 
people responded to her newspaper advertisements, 
and the organization had 100 members by the end of 
the first year. Betty has made 60 big quilts in the last 
12 years, but, she says, u Now they’re getting smaller. 
If 1 ever hope to make several that I want to, I'm 
going to have to make them smaller. So now I'm 
making wall quilts. I spend one hundred percent, no 
one hundred and twenty percent of my time quilting. 
But you do have to cook and clean house every now 
and then/’ 

Betty is considered one of the best quilters in the 
state. Her piecing is perfectly precise and her quilting 
stitches unerringly small and even. Also in the top 
group is a husband and wife quilting team. Coy and 
Gail Bush. Cdv, a plumber by day and an obsessive 
needle man by night, was the only male member of 
The Central Oklahoma Quilters Guild for many years. 
Recently, though, he and Gail formed a guild closer to 
home in Chickasha, w here they operate a sewing store 
called, appropriately, The Bush Family Affair. 

Coy explains how he went from threading a snake 
through pipes to threading the sliver of a #12 quilting 
needle: “I got into this in 1976 when the weather was 
bad and we couldn’t work for eight or nine weeks. 1 
went to town and bought some material fora quilt top. 
My grandmother used to do a lot of quilts and she let 
me quilt on them. We’ve had a quilt in the frame 
every day for probably the last five or six years.” 

Recently, Coy won the professional division of a 
national needle art contest. First prize, to be divided 
with two other winners, was $18,500, The Bushes 
turned down their share, opting to accept only the 
sewing supplies that went along with the money, 
because to accept the money meant to sell the quilt to 
the sponsors. 'ITiey didn't want to do that. When Coy 
first got the idea for this quilt, which focuses around 
four clowns he created with Thread painting, 1 he said, 
“This sounds like a kid when I tell you this, but the 
last two days since I got these down posters 1 haven’t 
been able to sleep tor thinking of them.” 

Continued. 
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7 he Oklahoma blocks (opposite 
page) are a collection of 30 pat- 
terns that were published decades 
ago in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Members of Vie Oklahoma 
Quilt Heritage Project of Che 
Central Oklahoma Qui Iters 
Guild resurrected the patterns 
and quilted new.' blocks. The quilt 
(right) pieced from cigar ribbons 
and cigarette silks was probably 
made about 1920 . says its owner 
Dorothy Cozart. Silks printed 
with illustrations of flags* sports 
hcmts or other characters were 
inserted in cigarette packages in 
the early 20th century , and agar 
ribbons were used to tie boxes. 
Each block has a sdk at its center 
and is surrounded ley ribbons. 
Coy and Gail Bush (below 
right), a husband and wife 
quilting team from Chukasha. 
recently won a national needle 
art contest. And Dr. Iso: is ( he* 
low left ) was the physician who 
removed the arrowhead from 
George Reynolds' back (see page 
21 ). 
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Oklahoma's Quilt Heritage 


O ne of the most active sub-divisions of The Central Oklaho- 
ma Quitters Guild is the Oklahoma Quilt Heritage Project. 
The members of this group are proud to point to three major 
undertakings designed to preserve and celebrate quilt history in 
Oklahoma. 

Quilt Days 

Between June 1987 and December 1988. this group will sponsor 
Quilt Days at Altus, Ardmore, Bartlesville, Clinton, Knid, Guy- 
mon, Idabel, Lawton, McAlester, Miami, Oklahoma City, Poteau, 
Seminole, Stillwater, Tahlcquah, l ulsa and Woodward. Anyone 
with a quilt made in or brought to Oklahoma before 1940 is invited 
to participate. 'Die committee will register each quilt, photograph 
it and record the maker of the quilt and its background. 

As Jane Hamden, 1986-87 director of the project says, “Kvcry 
quilt tells a story, and if you lose the story you’ve lost most of the 
value of the quilt. Owners need to tell it to the family and record 
it. We like to somehow affix a quilt’s story to the back of the quilt 
itself, because if all the next generation can evaluate is color and it 
doesn’t happen to fit their whim, perhaps the most valuable quilt 
that a family owns, one that was really significant in the family 
history, may be lost. Maybe they wrapped up the silver in it during 
the Civil War and hung it in the well, but the quilt is no longer 
‘pretty.’ If they don’t know its meaning, it could be gotten rid of.” 
After getting the story on each quilt, the project will present its 
owner with a certificate of registration and a leaflet on proper quilt 
care. The most outstanding quilt of each day will receive a $100 
cash prize. Information gathered will be stored at the Oklahoma 
Historical Society and will be open in archive form for research. 

In the spring of 1989, the project will climax with a special 
showing of all the prize-winning quilts and any others deemed 
exceptional. The project is also considering the possibility of a 
traveling exhibition. 

Oklahoma Quilt I Hocks 

Each state has a bevy of blocks named for it. As Bat I liggins tells 


it, “Creating all the Oklahoma blocks was among the first things 
we did as a group. We saw an article in a quilting magazine that 
talked about all the quilt blocks, and we decided to do them up in 
fabric and use them for display and teaching tools at our shows as 
we travel around the state giving programs.” Oklahoma has 30 
blocks, some of which appear elsewhere with different names and 
some unique to the state. 

Kansas City Star Works 

From 1928 to 1%1, the Kansas City Star, both the daily and 
weekly versions, and the Star banner published 1,086 quilt block 
patterns. In October 1985, Betty Jo I laines was reading an index of 
those patterns when, she remembers, “I began to wonder if 
anyone had ever made these up. 1 brought up doing that at the 
guild and there was unanimous enthusiasm.” 'Hie plan was that 
they would send out a call for original clipped patterns or copies 
and make up a block from each one. 

As of May 1987, Betty Jo and her helpers had rounded up all but 
23 of the patterns. Letters in newspapers and quilt magazines have 
brought an incredible response. The group would like to have the 
blocks made by the time the guild’s big show in Oklahoma’s big 
year. 1989. rolls around. 

As Betty Jo explains it, “We make up kits with the patterns, 
which most of the time have to be redrafted because they aren’t 
accurate. We supply the background fabric of muslin or white 
batting. Our members furnish the prints or color solids. Then we 
can display them in a variety of ways. If we want blocks from the 
’40s, we’ve got those. If we want political blocks, or farming 
blocks, or a state’s blocks, we’ve got those. We’ve got lots of 
different categories to explore.” 

'1 Tic I leritage Project is also considering putting together at least 
one pattern booklet to raise money. Their first would contain all 
119 patterns published between 1928 and 1930. If that proved 
popular, they’d continue to do booklets until all 1,068 patterns 
were reprinted. 

— Kathryn Jenson White 


CENTRAL OKLAHOMA 

qcilters 

Pat Higgins. Norman 
(405) 564-5451 

4th 1'hursday 7:50 p.m. & 10 a.m. 

GREEN COl NTRY Ql II.TERS 
Jody Hicks or Sondra Steinberg. 
Tulsa 

(018) 299-6174 
5rd Friday 10:00 a.m. 

5rd Thursday 7:00 p.m. 

CIMARRON VALLEY 
QULT GriLI.) 

Sue Rose, Stillwater 

(405) 572-4744 

1st 'Tuesday 7:50 p.m. 

5rd Thursday 10:00 a.m. 

WESTERN OKLAHOMA 
QCILTERS 

Lorenc Bishop. Weatherford 


<405) 772-5769 

WASHI TA VALLE) 

4th Monday 7:50 p.m. in Clinton 

Clll RN DASHERS 

JLBI1.EE Ql II.TERS 
Ruth Montgomery. Bartlesville 
(918) 555-2947 

(tail Bush. Chickasha 

(405) 224-2280 

1st 'Thursday 10:00 a.m. 

2nd Friday 10:00 a.m. 

SOI I’ll EAST OKLAHOMA 

COI N TRY FARE QCILTERS 
Came Dickerson, Claremorc 
(918) 541-5494 

QCILTERS 
Myrtle Floyd. Ada 
(405) 552-2451 

4th 1’hursdav 10:00 a.m. 

PIONEER \REA QCILTERS 

CEN TER FOR 
CREATIVE LIVING 
Jo llollye Silvers. Lawton 

Karen Lcscarboura. Ponca Cits 

(405) 762-6856 

1st Monday 10:00 a.m. 

(405) 557-7701 

PATCHES & PIECES 

1st & 5rd Thursdav s 9:15 a.m. 

Judv Wnhlct/.. Ponca City 

CALICO QCILTERS 
Shirley Leach. Sapulpa 

(405) 762-6016 
Meetings arc held it night 

(918) 227-0549 

GRAND LAKE QCILTERS 

1st & 5rd Thursdays 6:50 p.m. 

May me Poe. Jav 


19181 786-4711 
Evers Friday morning 

SOCTIIF.RN OKLAHOMA 
QCILTERS 

Cynthia Weldon. Ardmore 
(405) 225-0161 

SOI Til WEST QCILTERS 
Mona Bovd. Duke 
P.O. Box 265 
Duke. OK 75552 

MUSKOGEE QCILTERS 
Eleanor Self. Muskogee 
(918) 685-5155 

OK QCILTERS STATE 
ORGANIZATION. INC. 

Pat Higgins. Norman 
(405) 564-5451 

Semi-annual meetings in March. 
September 
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Sleep isn’t all that important to Coy, anyway. Of 
his daily schedule, he says, ‘Til come in from work, 
take a bath, nap for about 30 minutes, eat and then 
sew until 2:30 or 3 a.m. 1 average sewing about six to 
eight hours a night, I never get tired of it* One reason 
we started the store was that I sew up so much thread* 
Now, every time I sell a spool, ir buys me a spool to 
sew with. 1 have to plumb, because you can’t make a 
living doing this*’' Yet, anyway* 

As owner and operator of Patchwork Place, a 
quilting supply shop in Norman, Joan Boehrer is mak- 
ing her living doing what she loves* She went into 
business in 1983 because she couldn’t find the sup- 
plies she needed for her ow n quilting and because she 
wanted to teach. Now, she offers about 120 classes a 
year, wirh enrollment generally limited to eight in 
each. Her most popular is Beginning Quilting, with 
Speed Piecing a close second* She finds that the 
majority of tier class members are young women in 
their late 20s and early 30s. 

Her typical buyer of quilting supplies is, how- 
ever, of a slightly different profile, Joan says, “The 
majority of my customers are women between their 
late 30s and early 50s, because they have money for 
the supplies* Many of them are career women. Older 
women tend to use scraps rather than buying new 
fabric, and younger ones really can’t afford to do a lot* 
The average cost for a double bed quilt is about $80; 
in 1984, it was $70. Fabric keeps going up* It averages 
now about $4.29 per vard, with designer fabrics from 
$4*79 to $5.29*” 

Joan feels the strong interest in quilting will con- 
tinue for quire a while* Of Oklahoma quilters, she 
says, “We’re pretty old-fashioned and much more 
conservative than the East or West coasts. They’re not 
as afraid to cry new things. That’s why 1 think interest 
in quilting has a long time to go here; we’re kind of 
behind* They’re coming out with a lot of exciting 
fabric, California fabrics with large designs* They’re 
gobbling them up out there, but they don’t sell well 
here yet. Wc tend to stay with the calico fabrics with 
small flowers and prints. Trying to get people out of a 
rut can be tough*” 

But not impossible. It’s part of the Oklahoma 
character to hold on to the traditional w hile continuing 
to move, at w hat sometimes seems to observers a slow 
pace* into the future. But we always keep moving. A 
visit to The Central Oklahoma Quilters Guild’s big 
quilt show October 16-18 will prove the point. Mixed in 
with the beautiful traditional quilts will be many con- 
temporary pieces of graphic art rendered in fabric. The 
theme of this year’s show is “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” a tribute to the more domestic side of 
quilting* The exhibits* vendors, demonstrations and 


quilt clothing boutique will balance things out on the 
contemporary, artistic side. 

The big event will be held, appropriately 
enough, in the Made in Oklahoma Building at the 
Fairgrounds in Oklahoma City from 10 to 6 each day* 
New to this show is a miniature quilt auction* As is 
traditional, the guild will give away a quilt to the lucky 
winner of a drawing* A portion of the proceeds from 
the sale of tickets for the drawing will benefit ARK — 
an interfaith family shelter. 

The Central Oklahoma Quilters Guild is one of 
the two largest in the state. Ac about the same mem- 
bership level is rhe Green Country Quilters Guild, 
located in Tulsa* There are about 14 other formal 
guilds and countless other less formal quilting groups 
that meet in senior citizens centers, church basements 
and private homes* Unlike these informal groups, the 
guilds don’t meet to quilt; they meet to teach, learn 
and conduct an amazing amount of quilt- related busi- 
ness. However, the larger guilds are subdivided into 
smaller local groups w ho get together for modem quilt- 
ing bees each month. The talk and the needles still fly 
as they did in days of old, but each woman is quitting 
on her own work in a hoop rather than all sitting 
around a quilting frame working on one quilt* 

In 1985 quilters in the Oklahoma City area decid- 
ed to create a statewide organization to unify the 
scattered guilds and individual quilt artists* Today, 
The Oklahoma Quilters’ State Organization, Inc, has 
about 250 members* Gloria Brown of Tulsa, their 
president for the 1986-87 term, describes the high 
point of the organization’s year: “We have an annual 
retreat at the Fin and Feather Lodge in Gore. "This 
year it’s September 18-20* There we share what we’ve 
done during the year, wear quilted clothing, help each 
other with technique and bring in four teachers for 
workshops* We keep the cost under $100 so we can get 
as many to attend as possible.” Last year they had 
about 160 in attendance; they expect many more this 
year. 

Obviously, a love of quilts and quilting just about 
blankets the state geographically and historically. 
From the dugouts in which a pretty 1 quilt may well 
have been the only touch of bright color our fore moth- 
ers had to gaze on during a long, dreary winter, to the 
fanciest modern homes gracing our state today, these 
creations have shone forth like many- face ted cloth 
jewels* Oklahoma provides a perfect setting for a 
wealth of these gems* S3 


Kathryn Jenson White \ who lives in Norman , says she nearly 
went batty dying to piece together all the information about quilting 
in Oklahoma . To avoid that fate , she took up quilting. 
Freelance photographer Steve Sisne)> also lives in Norman * 
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The Mascots 

By Eve Sandstrom 






SOONER 


i t's a football Saturday in October, 
and thousands of fans have gath- 
ered in Norman and Stillwater to 
cheer the Cow boys a n d the Soo n c rs . 
Yet as exciting to watch as both 
teams are, a game just wouldn't be 
the same without those famous side- 
line supporters— Pistol Pete and the 
prancing ponies pulling the Sooner 
Schooner, 

[lie mascots for both Oklahoma 
State University and the University 
of Oklahoma are descendants of the 
state's colorful heritage. 

The Sooner Schooner, a minia- 
ture covered wagon painted in Ol's 
red and white colors and pulled by a 
team of 42-inch white Welsh- Arabi- 
an ponies, does a symbolic land rush 
after each football score. 

At OS l in Stillwater, an old-time 
gun fighter and cowboy, Pistol Pete, 
is a larger-than-life version of a cow- 
boy modeled after pioneer lawman 
and cow puncher Frank Eaton. 

Eaton was bom in 1860 in Gon- 
nectieut, bur his family moved to a 
Kansas homestead after the end of 
the Civil War. As Eaton tells the tale 


in his autobiography, Pistol Pete: Vet- 
emu of the Old West, his father, a 
Union man, was killed in a scrap 
with Southern sympathizers, The 
boy vowed to avenge his father. 

After Eaton's mother remarried, 
the family moved to the Cherokee 
Nation to live near the present-day 
site of Bartlesville, With his vow of 
vengeance always in mind, he be- 
came a crack shot by the age of 15 
and earned the nickname -‘Pistol 
Pe te ♦ 1 * Wh ile still a teen age r. he 
claimed, he was a marshal for the 
court of Judge Isaac C. Parker, the 
famed federal “hanging judge" of 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. Eaton later 
worked as a stock detective. 

As part of his duties, Eaton wrote, 
he killed 1 1 men, including five of 
the six murderers of his father. He 
later became a blacksmith at Perkins 
and lived to the age of 98. 

OSU, then Oklahoma ASM Col- 
lege, first had a tiger as its symbol. 
Supposedly based on the Princeton 
University mascot, the tiger gave 
the college its colors of orange and 
black. 


But as HT\ Donnelly, a local his- 
torian and longtime friend of Ea- 
ton's explains, some A&M 
supporters and students weren't 
happy with a mascot borrowed from 
an eastern school. In 1923, an OSU 
graduate named Lester Swim saw 
Eaton — wearing a broad-brimmed 
hat and chaps — riding in a Stillwater 
parade. Swim cook a picture of Ea- 
ton to a commercial artist and the 
college teams soon had a new name 
and the school had a logo, Pistol 
Pete, linked with Oklahoma's wild 
west history'. 

Pistol Pete was just a painted 
symbol until 1958, when the first 
gun-toting student garbed in blue 
jeans and a giant Pistol Pete head 
swaggered down the Cowboys 1 
sidelines. 

Acting the role of Pistol Pete isn't 
easy. The fiberglass heads (there are 
three of them) weigh up to 35 
pounds and are 3 feet tall. The two 
heads used most often are almost 
identical in appearance. The third 
represents Pistol Pete as an older 
man and makes occasional appear- 
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anees as “Alumni Pete” or in other 
special roles. 

The job requires hundreds of 
hours from the student Petes. Yet 
each year between 20 and 60 stu- 
dents try out before a panel of for- 
mer Petes for the honor of 
a no n y mo u sly re p resen t i n g th c i r 
school. 

U I think it was one of the most 
rewarding things I’ve ever done." 
says Kurt Carter, a Pistol Pete from 
1 980-8 1 and now director of special 
athletic gifts for the ost athletic de- 
partment and secretary-treasurer of 
the Pistol Pete Alumni Club. “You 
put on the costume and everyone's 
your friend. This is particularly true 
of kids. They all love Pistol Pete." 

Two students usually split the du- 
ties as Pete. During the 1987-88 
year. Jack Frank. Oklahoma City, 
and Lance Mil I us, Bartlesville, will 
play the part. 

Pete has certain standard perfor- 
mances. He spins his gun. wipes his 
face with a towel and has a special 
bow-legged walk. 

“Pete's really taken on a broad 
personality in the last couple or 
three years." says Scott Noble, a 
Pistol Pete of 1986-87. "When we 
wrestled OU, for example, I painted 
colored stripes in his hair and made 
him a pair of sunglasses and an ear- 
ring. Then 1 wore a button that said 
’The Pete’ to kid the or fans about 
Brian Bos worth." 

Pistol Pete is supported by the 
OSl spirit funds, which also pay for 
the cheerleaders and other spirit ac- 
tivities. Students who portray Pete 
receive a $150 scholarship each se- 
mester and are paid expenses for 
making personal appearances. They 
make a total of -KKJ to 450 appear- 
ances a year, performing at all OS l’ 
athletic events, marching in parades 
and showing up at other campus 
happenings. They even attend wed- 
ding receptions and ribbon cuttings 
for new businesses, charging a fee 
for the commercial events. 

Like USC's tiger, the Sooners’ ear- 
ly- day mascots were unrelated to 
Oklahoma history. The best known 
was Mex, a much-loved Mexican or- 
phan, who spent 13 happy years as 


the mascot for various athletic 
teams. Mex was a wobbly puppy 
when he was rescued in 1914 by 
Mott Keys, an OU student who 
served in the military during the 
M c xi can -Ame rican conflict. When 
Keys returned to or, Mex came 
with him. Dressed in his red -and - 
white letter sweater and cap. the 
little spotted bulldog traveled with 
the football team and made head- 
lines of his own when he was tem- 
porarily lost after he scampered off a 
train in Nebraska to chase a cat. 
When he died in 1928, Mex was 
buried north of the stadium after an 
elaborate funeral procession through 
campus. 

or* Sooner Schooner has ap- 
peared at football games since 1964 
and helped fill the gap when a previ- 
ous spirit symbol, Little Red, was 
discontinued. Little Red — whose 
name echoed one of the Ol! football 
team's nicknames, “Big Red” — was 
portrayed by a series of American 
Indian students who, beginning in 
the early 1950s, danced on the side- 
lines after every Of score. During 
the 1 960s Little Red was called a 
racial stereotype, and after several 
years of controversy the mascot did 
his last victor) dance in 1970. 

The Sooner Schooner is entirely 
supported by the Doctor and Buz/ 
Bartlett Foundation, Inc., set up by 
two Sap til pa brothers, Dr. M.S. 
Bartlett and Charley (Buzz) Bartlett. 

Although the schooner appears 
only at football games — it\s hard to 
take ponies into a gym or wrestling 
arena — it frequently appears in pa- 
rades or other events to represent 
Ol!. 

Dr. Bartlett thought of the schoo- 
ner as a symbol of the or team 
name, the Sooners — pioneers who 
sneaked their covered wagons into 
soon -to-be opened areas during 
Oklahoma's land rush days to get an 
early chance at claims. 

The University of Oklahoma ath- 
letic teams have been called “Soon- 
ers" since 1908, when that name 
replaced the “Boomers” and 
"Rough riders" that had been used 
earlier. 

Members of the Ol men's spirit 


dub, the KtTVNKKs, man the 
schooner. 

The RUF/NEKS, who claim to be 
the oldest spirit organization in the 
United States, for generations have 
cheered OL on, wearing white pants 
and red shins. Today, one of the 
highest honors of the club is to qual- 
ify as a driver for the Sooner 
Schooner. 

Brad Matson, Ponca City, was 
president of RUF/NEKS and one of 
four schooner drivers during 1986- 
87, Drivers arc picked, he says, on 
the basis of service to the RUF/NEKS, 

“We go through a training course, 
like driver’s ed," Matson says. “We 
have to go through an obstacle 
course, for example. I consider it a 
real honor to be a driver." 

The students work with Jim 
Reed, an employee of the Bartlett 
Memorial Hospital, who also cares 
for and trains the ponies on a farm 
near Sapulpa. Two teams are used, 
and the ponies are always named 
Boomer and Sooner after the words 
to the OL spirit song. 

One team of ponies is trained to 
make the victory' run onto the foot- 
ball field after OU scores, and the 
second team specializes in parades. 

During the game, they wait for 
action at a ramp leading under the 
northeast corner of Oklahoma Me- 
morial Stadium. When the Sooners 
sco re , m e m bets o f the R U F/N K K S fi re 
blanks from white shotguns and the 
ponies wheel onto the field with the 
R } F /NEKS' q nee n sitting bes ide t h e 
driver and an agile RUF/NEK waving 
a flag from the back of the schooner, 
Reed and several strong RUF/NEKS 
wait under the stadium for the team, 
ready to help the driver stop them 
and turn around to get ready for the 
next victory' run, 

Sooners and Sooner Schooner, the 
Cowboys and Pistol Pete — whether 
they’re yelling “Boomer Sooner!" or 
“Ride 'em Cowboy!" Oklahoma 
fans arc cheering for teams— and 
mascots — with direct links to the 
state’s history ? , M 


Eve Sandstrvm is an editor for the 
Lawton Constitution. 
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D uane Raleigh dung to 
the side of the rippled 
granite face with his 
fingertips jammed into 
tiny crevices and his 
feet balanced on nubs 
of rock. No ropes held him, and a fall 
meant a 200-foot plunge to a nest of 
boulders. Wearing standout colors of 
bright green and purple — as if he 
needed more than his aerial gymnastic 
maneuvers to silence the small crowd 
watching below— Raleigh quickly tra- 
versed to the top of Baldy Peak in 
southwestern Oklahoma. Then he 


climbed downward to another route on 
the Peak's south face, one so difficult 
most of the world's experienced climb- 
ers would eschew the challenge of a 
free solo ascent- — climbing alone with- 
out the aid of equipment. 

Within minutes Raleigh reached the 
summit and sprinted across the top to 
look for another avenue on the moun- 
tain that rises unexpectedly high in the 
midst of surrounding plains. The gal- 
lery on the ground looked upward and 
murmured misgivings about his safe- 
ty — and sanity. His wife Hilary, stand- 
ing nearby, overheard their 


apprehensions. She just smiled. 

Duane Raleigh is one of the super- 
stars of a brotherhood of Oklahoma 
climbers, a group drawn a dozen years 
ago from different parts of the flatlands 
to the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Ref- 
uge and Baldy Peak, near Quart/ 
Mountain State Park. 'They were boys 
then, really, who discovered each oth- 
er wandering through the canyons at 
the refuge. Their common obsession 
fused them into a remarkable force 
that conquered Oklahoma's rock. 

When these young rock stars — Ra- 
leigh, Jim frank. Bill Thomas, Mike 
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“You reach around the corner and you can’t see where you’re grasp- 
ing. You put your foot around there and have to let go with your other 
hand before your foot catches. You look down and there’s 600 feet of 
nothing between you and the top of the trees. That’s reality testing. 
That’s different than going to the drive-in.” — Galyn Carlile 


Hankins, Rick Thomas. Jimmy Rat/- 
laff. Mark Herndon and others — ven- 
tured from the prairies in the late 70s 
to t tah. Colorado and California's Yo- 
semite Valley, they astonished the 
world-class masters there with their 
skill and guts. Raleigh further astound- 
ed America's climbing community by 
establishing routes up sheer granite 
faces on Half Dome in Yoscmitc that 
no one had climbed before. As veteran 
climber/w riter Doug Robinson recalled 
in an article in Outside magazine: If 
anyone sneered when the prairie-born 
boys from Oklahoma arrived in the 


climbers' mccca of Yosemite Valley, 
they aren't laughing now. 

Back at Baldy Peak, Hilary watched 
her husband crisscross some of Oklaho- 
ma's toughest climbs. 

“He fell last year/’ Hilary says, 
squinting at her husband’s spider-like 
manucverabilty . “It took him a long 
time to get over it." 

Raleigh was climbing in Arches Na- 
tional Monument, a park in Utah w ith 
soaring vertical — and largely un- 
climbed — sandstone towers. He spied 
a route up a 550-foot spire and decided 
to solo it. using ropes. With Hilary 


waiting on the ground, he began the 
difficult ascent. Near the top Raleigh 
discovered he'd made a mistake: he'd 
misjudged the time necessary to climb 
the tower and rappel down the wall to 
safety. Night fell as he reached the 
summit, and without a flashlight and 
with a thunderstorm threatening, he 
set up his first rappel. Moving quickly 
to beat the storm, Raleigh thought he 


Duane Raleigh climbs Masters Roof \ a 5.12 
nightmarr at Holds Peak. It took Raleigh and a 
pa liner a day and a half to establish the climb . 
and no one has attempted it since. 
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Experienced limbers wait at the top of a climb hi the Wirhha Mountains 1 1 i id life Refuge for hegjmners in Gafytt (Miles Oklahoma City Community 
College climbing class to make their first attempts . As each climber m frees upwanf they are belayed — or held with ropes— fry the two at the top , 


attached a rope threaded through his 
harness to a bolt that would hold him 
as he hopscotched down the wall. But 
instead of falling back securely on his 
high-tech, no-fail climbing equipment, 
Oklahoma’s world-class rock jock 
leaned back into a 550-foot free tall 
into black nothingness. After thou- 
sands of successful climbs around the 
world, Raleigh had time for one 
thought: ‘‘This can't be happening,” 

A couple of Englishmen 
began the sport of rock 
climbing more than a 
century ago on Eu- 
rope's plentiful granite 
walls. North America, 
too* offered an array of formidable rock 


and people with the spirit and inclina- 
tion to climb it. The sport soon moved 
across the ocean, and although the 
popularity of climbing on this side of 
the Atlantic has never matched the en- 
thusiasm Europeans have for it, rock 
climbing is steadily ascending into a 
major sport. 

Climbing quickly became estab- 
lished in places like California's Yo- 
semite Valley and Colorado and 
Washington. Few people thought to 
look for granite or sandstone in Okla- 
homa until the '70s, when the brother- 
hood* who must have been born with 
their sights set upward, discovered 
Oklahoma's rock. Their enthusiasm 
and achievements sparked a climbing 
boom, which grows each year. At least 


500 active climbers live in the state. 

With Oklahoma's reputation for roll- 
ing prairies and open skies, some peo- 
ple are surprised to learn the state has 
climbs that would challenge the best 
climbers in the world. In a system that 
rates climbs from an easy 5.0 to 5.15, 
the most difficult, Oklahoma’s got 
plenty of thorny 5.1 Is and a half dozen 
unspeakable 5,12s. 

Rock climbing, a subsport of moun- 
taineering, which includes alpine 
climbing on rock, snow and tec, pits 
climbers — with their sophisticated 
equipment, skill and nerve — against 
the rock wall. Actually, climbers don’t 
see the relationship between them- 
selves and the rock as an adversarial 
one. To them, the rock's unyielding 
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Rosemary Caritle / twites up Amazon W oman, a 5 JO climb on Hablx Peak She uses friction 
from the soles of her special climbing shoes to stay on the smooth surface of the rock. 


nature gives them something they 
hadn't found before in life. They're 
different, they say. after they inch up a 
climb and hack down, pack their 
equipment in the ear and go back to 
their lives in the city. It's difficult to 
explain, and climbers like this esoteric 
quality of their sport. 

r. Galyn Garble rc- 

^ members n hen Ins 
Hwifc Rose mars took 
^^^^■up running. After a 

few months of training 

and at age 30, she 
plaecd third in the Kansas City mara- 
thon. Galyn — then 40 pounds over- 
weight— drove Rosemary to race after 
race. While she competed, he sat in 


the ear and ate. 

“1 thought, “The world’s leaving me 
behind/ ” Garble, 44, says, fie decid- 
ed to lose weight and get in shape for a 
sport he’d left behind— climbing. At 
first. Garble, w ho has been climbing in 
Oklahoma for 13 years, set his sights 
on climbs that fell in the middle of the 
climbing ladder — 3.7s, 5.8s, not easy, 
but not the hard ones. 

As he climbed in Oklahoma, Garble 
saw people practicing the sport unsafe- 
1% and decided to offer a climbing class 
at Oklahoma (Sty Gommuniry (Al- 
lege, where he is the chairman of the 
social sciences department. His first 
class quickly expanded to an interme- 
diate. Since then, more than 150 have 
enrolled in the fall and spring classes. 



Garble lets his students know' one 
thing last: climbing is as safe as each 
climber makes it. Garlile’s safety-con- 
sciousness and cautious instruction, as 
well as his encouragement to students 
to push their limits, have produced a 
steadfast band of weekend climbers. 
While Raleigh goes around the country* 
establishing first ascents up forbidding 
walls. Garble 1 s students can say they 
do the same thing, but on a different 
kind of wall, 

Ten of the most loyal students who 
have been with Garble since the begin- 
ning gathered on a recent evening in a 
classroom at OKCCC to talk about this 
obsession for hanging from ropes hun- 
dreds of feet off the ground. They’re 
next door neighbor type folks — a real 
estate agent, biology professor, college 
student, genetics lab supervisor, com- 
puter programmer. Their conversation, 
however, clearly sets them apart. 

They talk about physical and mental 
limits and pushing far beyond their 
known ones. And intimacy, the kind 
w here they connect themselves to an- 
other person with a rope to make a 
climb, trusting each other’s skill and 
cool-headed ness since a wrong move 
could mean a fall for both. They talk 
about confidence, concentration, con- 
trol, Tenacity, accomplishments and 
breakthroughs. 

And fear. 

"At first l was scared a lot/ 1 says 
David Miller, a 27-year-old real estate 
agent from Moore, "I knew I was go- 
ing to fall and I was going to die. I 
asked myself, ‘Why am 1 doing this?' 
and I never could answer that ques- 
tion. After I fell a few times and I got 
confidence in the equipment, I knew 1 
wasn’t going to go anywhere and I 
wasn’t going to get hurt.” 

lake Miller, few of the others could 
pinpoint ar/n 1 they chose to learn a sport 
that appears so dangerous except they 
wanted to experiment with the bound- 
aries they had set for themselves, 

"I was resting myself," says Brent 
Payne, 30, a climber from Norman 
who says asthma had kept him shel- 
tered at home and fearful his life 
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Climbing students spend 13 hours in rims learning about equipment ami technique before tiny ever get to this point — on the top of a cliff in the 
Wichita Mountains W ildlife Refuge, *7 // class, we stms the fun pan of it, not how world class they can become, " says teacher (Pride, 


wouldn't amount to much, "I was 
scared of climbing ladders. I didn't 
know if I could do it at all and 1 really 
didn't think I would like it. I don't 
know why I paid my money to do it, 
being so scared." 

Although the class is stumped by 
the question of why they first strapped 
on harnesses and placed their faith in 
light-weight equipment and frightened 


partners, they speak readily about why 
they're still climbing six years later and 
the rewards it gives. 

‘ids an incredible confidence build- 
er,' 1 says Rene Paync-Howelk a 30- 
vear-old genetics lab supervisor from 
Oklahoma City. "1 realize the only 
limiting factor is me.” 

The climbers agree their sport is 
stressful, yet they also feel it relieves 


the stresses they bring with them to 
the mountains since they arc forced to 
focus on one move at a time during a 
climb. That keen concentration not 
only keeps climbers from falling; it also 
instructs them in tenacity. 

“You learn how to gain control of 
yourself," says John Heflin, a 2#-ycar- 
old computer programmer from Nor- 
man. “Once you know how to do that. 
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you know him to cool off in other 
situations/’ 

Says Car life: “1/s a mental and 
physical challenge. It pushes you to 
the limit. Human beings can do so 
much more than they will." 

The nature of the sport — w here two 
climbers connected by a rope trust 
each other to properly secure imple- 
ments in the rock to stop falls and to 
belay, or spot, upward moves — creates 
an intensity and intimacy between 
climbers, an exclusive camaraderie 
based on a fellowship of trust and will- 
ingness to push limits, 

“Climbing is the only sport that 


forces you into an intimate, interper- 
sonal relationship with another human 
being/' Carlile says. “You hav e to rely 
on another person. In the middle of an 
1,1 OO-foot climb at Yosemite, it started 
to rain, I had other people there \\ ho I 
knew I could rely on when wc decided 
whether to go up or down. Your life is 
in another person's hands, laterally/' 

Climbers learn quickly, Carlile says, 
that a show-off attitude must be left at 
the base of the mountain. Over-confi- 
dence is deadlier than crumbling rock. 

“You have to drop a lot of preten- 
sion," says Ingrid McCarty , a 30-year- 
old evto- technologist from Oklahoma 


Cats. “If you're scared or don't know 
what to do, you have to be honest." 

Adds Miller: “It humbles you very 
quickly," 

Yet, with the stories of falls and 
fears, were also stories of accomplish- 
ments, on and off the rock, C^all them 
first ascents. 

When he was 41, Galyn Carlile. who 
set his sights on climbing a middle-of- 
the-road 5,7. led an intimidating 5,11 
in Yoscmke Valley . When his students 
go ro the Valley, instructors there have 
learned to start them on tough climbs 
and then go from there. 

Continued. 


High-Class Rock 


A n unknown adventurer completed the 
first climbs in Oklahoma in the 1940s 
in the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 
according to rumors passed through the 
state's climbing community after old climb- 
ing gear was found on top of Hlk Mountain 
in the Wichita Mountains. However, the 
challenging rock formations at the refuge 
and Batdy Peak, near Quartz Mountain 
State Park, remained unexplored until the 
'70s when small groups of climbers, ambi- 
tions and self-taught, began to tackle Okla- 
homa's rock. 

The rock movement, which caught on 
gradually in the '70s, has accelerated within 
the last five years. Pen years ago climbers 
bumped into each other every six months in 
the refuge; now it would be a rare sunny 
day that climbers prowling through the can- 
yons at the Wichita Mountains didn’t meet Others with ropes 
looped around their shoulders. 

('limbs are rated on the Yosemite Decimal .System, which 
ranges from a leisurely 5.0 to a wicked 5.13. Ratings depend on 
the levels of gymnastic-] ike moves a climber must perform to 
successfully complete the climb rather than its length, which is 
measured in pitches— up to 150 feet, the length of a climbing 
rope. Most climbs in Oklahoma are short, one or two pitches, 
compared with 40- pitch climbs in the Alps, but, as climbing 
teacher Dr. Galyn Carlile points out, “You don't have to be 1.000 
feet off the ground to die." 

Oklahoma offers four places to climb. Rubbers Give State Park 
and Chandler Park in Tulsa have short climbs that demand as 
much as a 5.12 move. The Wichita Mountains hav e 300 routes in 
three areas, but the best is The Narrows, a two-mile canyon 


enclosed by vertical granite walls and with a 
bmdder-strewn floor. It has more than 100 
routes up its walls with tough ratings from 
5.5 to 5, 12 and flashy names like The Hy- 
ing Nun. Crazy Alice. Captain Crunch, Ker 
Plunk and League of Doom. Baldy Peak, | 
which is on privately owned land near 
Quartz Mountain State Park, has more than 
130 established routes, including the two 
toughest climbs in the state, Duane Ra- 
leigh's 54 2s named Larch Man and Master 
Race. 

Oklahomans have plenty of chances to 
learn climbing techniques in classes offered 
in Oklahoma Cky and l ulsa. Galyn Carlile 
teaches rock climbing in four- week sessions 
each spring and fall at Oklahoma City Com- 
munity College, John Pleasant, of Accent 
Mountaineering in Tulsa, reaches weekend 
climbing and mountaineering classes. Pleasant also organizes trips 
to other parts of the ITS,, Canada and Mexico. Carlile takes his 
students to Yosemite Valley each summer. 

Both Carlile and Pleasant are sticklers for safety and insist their 
students learn to use the equipment properly, ’Hie teachers be- 
lieve the sport is safe when equipment is correctly used and report 
that none of their students has been injured. 

Raleigh and other top climbers offer weekend seminars in 
Oklahoma, usually through outdoor stores in the Oklahoma City 
and 4'ulsa areas. Both Backwoods and Ibe Wilderness Adventurer i 
in Tulsa and Oklahoma City and Raleigh Mountain Sports in 
Norman sponsor weekend classes with world-class athletes. 

— Susan Bunney Tomlinson 



Cmmiiut damson. 56. climbs a 5.6 vr/dl 
( biting her fits! day in flu Wilhites. 
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And what about Brent Payne, the 
shy, asthmatic guy from Norman who 
was scared of ladders and a lot of other 
things? He took Carlile’s first class and 
then his second. He went on to scale 
an 1, 100-foot wall in Yosemite Valley. 
When he got back down, he became a 
professor at OKCCC, where he runs 
wellness and outdoor programs and 
teaches backpacking. 

“I was convinced 1 would live the 
rest of my life not doing anything ex- 
citing,” Pavnc says. “You watch Na- 
tional Geographic and think, ‘Man, 
wouldn't it be exciting to do some- 
thing like that? And then you do it on 
your own scale. You meet people who 
say, 4 You climbed in Yosemite Valley?’ 
and you say, ‘You bet 1 did, and you 
can do it because I did it.’ 

“I wake up every day and think, Ms 
that really me?' “ 

he idea was planted in 
Duane Raleigh's mind 
when he was 7 and 
watching The Moun- 
tain, a movie starring 
Spencer Tracy. He 
lived in St. Louis then, near some 30- 
foot high limestone cliffs — not much 
challenge for the future climbing prod- 
igy. His family soon moved to Weath- 
erford and thoughts of climbing faded 
until he discovered Red Rock Canyon, 
some 30 miles from his home. 

“I thought, ‘Umm, climbing 
again,’ ” Raleigh says, “and I got my 
junior high buddy to go in with me and 
we ordered some climbing gear. It 
came in and we got a Royal Robbins 
Learn to Climb book and rode our bicy- 
cles out there. We climbed for eight 
years or so without seeing another per- 
son. We'd just get out on the cliff and 
whip out the book.” 

The pair soon traded bicycles for 
driver's licenses and discovered the 
Wichita Mountains in the mid-'7()s. 
I'hat's when Raleigh's career took off. 
He began giving flashy names to 5.6 to 
5.12 passages in a canyon called The 
Narrows and began to make a name for 
himself in California and Colorado. 


All of his early climbing was done 
with ropes and based on techniques he 
saw in pictures in old climbing books, 
and he's still never taken a class. In the 
late '70s, he began climbing free solo. 

“It was a progression.” says Raleigh. 
28. “With a partner and rope I can do 
five or six climbs a day at Quartz, l ake 
the rope away and I can do 15 or 20.” 

I'hat progression continued with a 
first ascent on the sheer, northwest 
face of I lalf Dome in Yosemite \ alley. 
It took 15 days, and he and his climb- 
ing partner slept in hammocks 2,000 
feet off the ground. Climbers who es- 
tablish a route earn the right to name 
it, and he called that one M'he Arctic 
Sea because of the pale color of the 
rock. Raleigh has climbed seven 
routes — some solos — up Yoscmitc's 
El Capitan, including the first solo as- 
cent on the wall's most difficult route. 

Several years ago, Raleigh spent 
three months in Europe alpine climb- 
ing up 14,000-foot walls in the Alps. It 
gave him a taste for that kind of climb- 
ing, and he's got his eyes now on the 
Himalayas. “I'd like to take all the 
knowledge I've learned and use it 
there. M'he re arc hundreds of peaks up 
there that are unclimbed. I'hey have 
sheer faces on them like El Capitan 
and no one has ever touched them.” 

M'he only hitch in his plans is mon- 
ey, and he and Hilary are looking for 
sponsors to fund an expedition. In the 
meantime, Raleigh writes for climbing 
magazines, and they own Raleigh 
Mountain Sports, an outdoor store and 
catalog company in Norman, where 
they live. 

Raleigh's zeal for new challenges led 
to the unexpected writing of a book. 
Southern Exposure , the first guide to 
climbing in Oklahoma, with fellow 
climber Bill M'homas. In 1979, Raleigh 
had been climbing a lot in the Wichi- 
tas, establishing new routes, practicing 
old ones. After one particularly ex- 
hausting day on the rtxk, he spied a 
new route that looked climbable. Al- 
though he was tired, too tired, Raleigh 
decided to try it. M’hirty feet into the 
climb, the protection he’d placed in 


the cracks to hold him came loose and 
he fell and broke his ankle. He says it 
wasn’t a bad break, but his doctor or- 
dered him to stay in a cast for six 
months. Edgy and unable to stay away 
from climbing, he co-authored his 
guide. Five months into recuperation, 
he'd had enough. Raleigh chopped his 
cast off with a hacksaw and limped 
back to the Wichitas to the route that 
had temporarily stopped his career. He 
climbed it again, finished it on the first 
try and named it Doctor Kildare. 

Duane Raleigh lived through anoth- 
er fall, that terrifying plunge in Arches 
National Park. Maybe it was a miracle 
or maybe just incredible luck, but the 
wind blew the end of his dangling rope 
into a crevice, where it knotted and 
broke the kill. When Raleigh slammed 
to the end of the rope, still some 400 
feet above the ground, it tightened 
around his neck and arm and nearly 
choked him. In the darkness and fight- 
ing panic that the rope would break 
loose from whatever held it, Raleigh 
scrambled back to the top of the spire. 
M'he end of the rope had melted to the 
rock from the force of the impact, and 
after tearing it loose, Raleigh rappelled 
safely to the ground. 

“It’d be like stepping off a down- 
town Oklahoma City skyscraper with 
nothing to hold you,” Raleigh says. “1 
just dropped. If the rope hadn't caught 
in the crack. I'd have gone to the 
ground without a doubt.” 

If rock climbing is about pushing 
limits, Raleigh hasn't found his yet, 
except in human misjudgment, which 
he says caused both his falls. And the 
fall in Utah didn’t dim his sights for 
the Himalayas or anything else. It un- 
nerved him, he says, “for quite a 
while” but didn't stop him, even then. 

Two days after the dreadful plunge 
he went back and climbed that spire 
again. He named it Dune after the 
shifting nature of the rock. W\ 

Susan Bun my Tomlinson is the 
managing editor ^/ Oklahoma TODAY. 
Jim Garrison , a Norman-based 
freelance photographer , specializes in 
nature and wildlife assignments. 
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t doesn’t start with world championships, crowds circling round 
and applause. The moment each horse and rider enter Oklaho- 
ma City’s State Fair Arena for championship competition 
began long before the rider steps into the stirrup and 
lifts the reins to go in and face the judges. 

The time in the arena is short — maybe 
just a few seconds. The hard 



Photographs 

by 

Jim Argo 


Manuel Retamales , Wisconsin Rapids , Wisconsin 
Freestyle Competition . National Reining Horse Futurity 
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work, the 16-hour days began months, years before in training 
arenas back home — in California, Texas, New York, nearly 


every state. Only horses who have proven to be the best are 
invited to the world championship shows in the fall. 


Getting there demands exceptional talent and 
skill from both horse and rider, but 


even that is not enough. “If 



Pam Waterman , Reeders, Pennsylvania , 
and farrier Phil Adams , Yukon , 

World Championship Appaloosa Show 


Getting ready for the big night , 
World Championship Appaloosa Show 
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you’re going to be a champion, you have to want it more than 
anybody else and be willing to pay the price to get it,” says Jody 
Galyean, an Ardmore trainer who knows the meaning of the 
words world champion and work. Galyean won major 
titles last fall at the World Championship 
Quarter Horse Show and the presti- 
gious Cutting Horse Futurity, 
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which is equivalent to the Superbowl in the cutting horse world. 
And the horse world is what these shows are all about. Just walk 
through the show barns near the arena for a behind-the- 
scenes glimpse of a cloistered world given to equine 
passions. Each show — the Morgan, Quarter 
Horse, Appaloosa, Reining or Barrel 
Racing — gives spectators 



Roadster Competition 

Grand National and World Championship 
Morgan Horse Show 


Suzie Pruitt , Ardmore 
Parrel Race Derby 
World Championship Barrel Racing Futurity 
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something different: Morgan horses are known for their ele- 
gance, quarter horses for their power and versatility. Appaloosas 
are exciting because each horse has a unique “blanket.” 
Barrel racers are speedy and agile, and reining hors- 
es, the good ones, must be willing to learn. 

This exhibition of excellence happens 
each fall in Oklahoma City. 



Waiting for the judges' derision , 
World Championship Qua iter Horse Shorn' 
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T he final rider enters the ring at the 
1986 National Reining Horse Fu- 
turity at the State Fair Arena in 
Oklahoma City. He is Marietta’s 
Bob Loomis — already the winner 
of five NRHA Futurities and the world’s top 
reining money earner. Can he win a sixth? 
He begins the pattern, and through a series of 
invisible rider’s cues he asks his mare to perform 
a motif of circles, spins, sliding stops, pivots. 
Softly, elegantly, the bay mare tracks her circles, 
barely disturbing the footing. ITie spins — which 
must be perfect pirouettes — whirl the horse and 
rider into a blur. Her movements draw deafening 
cheers, and Bob, known to be an architect in the 
show ring, will try to build this performance to a 
soaring conclusion. But he’s still got to complete 
the sliding stops — the trademark of reining 
horses — and it’s obvious he will win the $1(X),(XX) 
paycheck if he gets them right. The mare’s 
movements escalate to a crescendo of stops, leaving 
three-foot wakes of spewing dirt in her tracks. As 
he settles the reins, Bob 
Loomis allows himself 
the pleased smile of a man 
who knows he has just 
won a sixth world 
futurity title. 

With that spectacular 
win at the 1986 NRHA 
Futurity in Oklahoma City 
last year. Bob Loomis 
kept his status as number 


ONE 
STOP 
SHORT 
OF HEAVEN 

Photographs by Jim Argo 
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one reining horseman in the world. 
Reining, one of the hottest equestrian 
sports today, is one of the most difficult 
for horse and rider. It hones the working 
maneuvers of the ranch horse into an 
equine ballet. 

In the last 10 years, bob has amassed 
nearly $500,000 in winnings and a repu- 

Joyee Loomis — a/mm/ Retl Smoke Drifter 
began her mmr on a AV&r . Mexico ram A. Her 
first proteges were mules, am/ she spent many of 
her early practice sessions /raring barrel raring 
patterns around mayonnaise jars , 


cation as a reining futurity specialist. A 
futurity, an event exclusively tor 3-year- 
old reining horses, offers the richest 
purses in the industry. As the reining 
world’s leading futurity rider, Bob has 
made a career out of breeding, training 
and showing candidates for these 
futurities. 

His wife Joyce, a former Miss Rodeo 
.America, is a world champion barrel rac- 
er and trainer. Between the two of 
them, the couple has won more than 
KM) championship trophy buckles and 
scores of world titles. Respected in bar- 
rel racing circles for her abilities to train 
and show barrel horses, Joyce was the 
Women's Professional Rodeo Associa- 


tion Barrel Racing Champion and the 
National Finals Rodeo Champion in 
1970 — the year before she married Bob 
and retired from the rodeo circuit. 

Two years ago, Bob and Joyce decid- 
ed to make what they felt would be the 
final move of their lives. They relocated 
to Marietta from Bee, Nebraska, where 
the pair had operated one of the nation's 
top barrel and reining horse operations 
for nearly 20 years. They built their 
dream ranch on 380 acres of land that 
took the couple over two years to find. 


Why did they choose Oklahoma? 
“I’ve always loved it here,” says Hob. 
“Southern Oklahoma is the most ideal 
place in the world to train a horse." And 
it has business advantages, "It's the 
quarter horse shopping mall of the 
nation.” 

Living close to the burning horse 
industry in northern Texas and southern 
Oklahoma was a definite lure to Bob, as 
it is to his customers who can make a 
one-stop trip to look for a reining pros- 
pect, Bob’s customers come from all 
over the world. Since they moved to 
Marietta, customers from eight countries 
and 25 states have visited their ranch. 

As a tribute to Bob's good judgment. 


a good-sized portion of the reining horse 
industry has been hot on his heels to 
snatch up land and homestead their 
training operations here as well. tL We 
have orders to find land for at least 10 
prominent barrel racing and reining asso- 
ciates," Joyce says. 

Last spring, NRHA president Dick 
Piepcr moved from Pennsylvania to 
build a training facility' near the Iam- 
nrises in Marietta, Canadian world 
champion Guy Gauthier is searching 
for an Oklahoma location* as is Loomis 
protege Robert Ghown — a young rein- 
ing star from California. Oklahoma also 
has its own prominent riders, including 
the 1986 NRHA Ladies World Champi- 
on, Jackie Krshka of Yukon, 

Oklahoma’s climate and superb grass- 
lands heighten the attraction for these 
northern-based trainers. As Joyce puts it, 
"You arc spotting your competition at 
least three to four months when you are 
forced to get ready indoors during the 
winters up north." 

Training a barrel or reining horse is a 
carefully escalated program that requires 
from 12 to 15 months from the time the 
horse is 2 years old. Reiners living in the 
north must fight debilitating weather 
and cramped indoor training arenas, 
which puts them behind horses basking 
in the warmth and wide-open training 
spaces of the south. 

However, the primary reason Boh 
and Joyce chose to move to Oklahoma 
was the opportunity to spend more time 
together. As a top barrel racing trainer, 
Joyce’s rodeo and show schedule had 
taken her away from Bob for weeks at a 
time — mainly to Texas and Oklaho- 
ma— where, Joyce says, she could go to 
a barrel race every' night. I ,ast year was 
the first time that Joyce was able to 
attend the NRHA Futurity since 
1976 — the first year Bob won it. Much 
of the pleasure in winning his sixth one, 
says Bob, was in having Joyce there to 
share it with him. 

When NRHA Futurity officials decid- 
ed to move the event to Oklahoma in 
1986, the industry recognized that rein- 
ing was shifting southward. Now , with 
the Lazy E Classic in Guthrie every 
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April (Bob was second this year), the 
Southwest Reining I lorse Futurity in 
Ardmore every November (Bob won it 
in 1986) and the 'Texas Classic held 
annually in Dallas every September, the 
couple felt that all signs were go for the 
move of their lifetime. 

Since coming to Marietta, the couple 
have kept the 42 -stall show barn tilled. 
Joyce usually has at least 10 horses in 
barrel training, and Boh is one of the 
most sought-after trainers in the 
business. 

'Hie ! a* anises also otter schools to 
train barrel and reining horses and their 
riders. Students bring their horses from 
all over the nation for five-day sessions 
with lectures, video-taped performances 
and oncon-one training, 

A typical day at the Loomis ranch 
finds everyone on horseback by 7 a.m. 
during the school year, 5:50 a.m. in 
summer. They all ride until they have 
“ridden them all 2’ Bob says. "We usual- 
ly finish up between 6 and 9 p,m,* and 
then 1 go in and take phone calls up 
until around midnight.” 

Bob is considered one of the reining 
industry's best promoters and business- 
men. A Loomis-trained reining horse 
costs anywhere from $5,000 to well over 
$50,(HXk He recently returned from a 
tour of halv, Switzerland and Austria 
where he has cultivated an enthusiastic 
reining horse market. 

No longer committed to the daily 
grind of the rodeo circuit, Joyce focuses 
her endeavors on the big money barrel 
racing futurities and training and show- 
ing top-level barrel horses. Joyce has 
already turned down two offers of 
$5(),(KH) for one of her prized horses. 

In addition to their training operation. 
Bob is considered one of the leading 
breeders of reining horses, I ie stands 
the 1980 NRHA Futurity winner, Top- 
sail Cody. Last year, Topsail stood to HU 
outside mares at a fee of $1,500 each. A 
believer in mare power. Bob has a band 
of 41 broodmares with pedigrees that 
read like a who's who of the reining 
world. 

One way in which the couple's en- 
deavors truly come together is in the 


enjoyment they take from watching 
their 11 -year-old daughter Bobbie Jo 
embrace the horses, "When she was just 
8 months old,” her mother remembers, 
"Bob used to [nit her up in from of him 
in the saddle and spin. She'd near die 
laughing. It was hard on her in Nebras- 
ka, "There was really no place to show, 
and you have to compete to get tough. 
Now, she is able to go down the road 
with me to shows all the time. I can 
leave on Friday and be back by 
Sundae,” 


The way in which Bob and Joyce 
found each other is sort of a nice story, 
too. After her tenure as Miss Rodeo 
America in 1963, Joyce hit the rodeo 
circuit for seven hard years, accumulat- 
ing a lor of prizes and as many miles. 
She never envisioned the path her life 
would take when she was grow ing up on 
a small cattle ranch in Cliff, New Mexi- 
co — a town so small it didn’t even have 
electricity. 

When she enrolled in New Mexico 
State University, Joyce joined its rodeo 
team. She took a year off to fulfill the 
obligations of Miss Rodeo America and 
never returned to college. 

Back in New Mexico after those years 


on the road, she was injured when a 
horse flipped over on her. Joyce realized 
she needed help training the horse and a 
friend suggested Bob Loomis. 

Six weeks later. Joyce went to Ne- 
braska to see what progress Boh had 
made, and they both liked what they 
saw. Tie invited her to come up and 

Dunng a late arning Norton/, Huh Immh 
ttml Topsail Da fit perform a sliding stop— a 
trademark of rewing horses , mho fir ear four-inch 
sliding plate shoes on their hind feet. Loomis 
spends (ft least eight hoars a day in the saddle. 


work for him training barrel horses. 
They were married six weeks later. 

Iliat was in 1971. As the barrel racing 
and reining futurities grew in popularity, 
they decided to specialize in these 
events, Ibc horses she trained were far- 
ing well on the circuit, and Joyce began 
to promote the barrel racing industry. 
She has served on the board of the 
\VPRA and helped organize the Barrel 
Futurities of America. 

Bob is a pure reining horseman 
through and through. Surprisingly, he 
rode English jumpers and gaited horses 
until he was 16 years old when he saw 
his first reining at a quarter horse show. 

Co tt tinned. 
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“After l rode a reining horse one time, 
that was it/ 1 he says. 

Loomis credits his neighbor George 
Phillips with giving him the touchstones 
of his considerable talents. “He was like 
a second father to me. He was a team- 
ster, and he drove mules and draft hors- 
es. He not only taught me how to train 
the horse, but how to think like a horse. 
He taught me how to use driving reins 
and stand behind the horse on the 
ground and teach him to do what you 
asked. How to keep a horse soft and 
willing. When a horse has had enough. 
How to move every part of his body 
with the reins. All the techniques you 
need in training a reining horse. 1 lived 
with him summers and bought a place 
right next door to hint. 11 

Ten years later, when he was 33, Bob 
Loomis won his first NRHA Futurity 
riding Benito Paprika. He won again in 

1978 showing Lady Eldorado. Gauge 
Phillips, who had been part of his tri- 
umphs, died the month before this sec- 
ond victory, but Loomis continued to 
redeem the old man’s faith in him. Over 
the next nine years. Bob won the Futu- 
rity four more times, including an as- 
tounding three in a tow. 


Like Joyce, Bob believes you have to 
give back to the horse industry, I le was 
the president of NRHA in 1982, the 
year the industry's governing board esca- 
lated the prize money for the Futurity 
and guaranteed $100,000 to the winner. 
"I Tic next year the entries increased by 
40 percent and they advanced another 

50 percent with the move to Oklahoma. 

Ibe Loomises have carved unchal- 
lengablc niches for themselves in equine 
record books, yet their philosophy lor 
life is simple, 

“In order to win over the long haul I 
truly believe you have to get vour life in 
order/ 1 muses Joyce, who credits their 


Ruling Solar PtmtmL Bobbie Jo immb pm- 
tires pob hem it n % an firm m which the hone 
weaies in ami out of fifties set closely together. 
She men fix plated seventh out of 300 in a vorf/i 
championship barrel raring competition, 

Christian beliefs with their successes. 
'Ibis creed is surely being put to work 
by this famous pair of world champions. 
Both 44 years old, the future looks very 
bright indeed as they anticipate a new 
life in Oklahoma on land Joyce calls 
“the closest thing to heaven we arc ever 
going to find on this earth/ 1 W\ 


Jim A/go is a staff photographer for 
The Daily Oklahoman. 


Horse Show Capital 

klahoma as the I lorsc Capital of the World f 

According to a recent survey by the American Horse 
Council, Oklahoma's population of 222,000 horses currently 
ranks third In the nation after Texas and (California. The state 
ranks second in the nation for registered quarter horses. With the 
coming of racing at Remington Park in 1988, the thoroughbred 
population has risen in one year from a few thousand to nearly 
20 * 000 . 

"Ibis meteoric growth and the migration to Oklahoma of 
world-class trainers like Bob and Joyce Loomis of Marietta con- 
tributes to the reputation Oklahoma City has already earned as 
the “horse show capita! of the world.” 

The figures themselves are impressive. According to Steve 
Collier of the Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City hosted 1 1 
shows in 1986 that drew 35,000 visitors and 7,500 horses. The 
economic impact on the Oklahoma City area was nearly $25 
million. 

In Guthrie, the Lazy E Arena has provided additional incen- 


tive for the growth of Oklahoma's horse industry : its 16 sched- 
uled e% r ents in 1987 offer a total purse of $2.4 million. Ibc Lazy 
E promotes specialized horse events like the Gold & Silver 
Stakes, where $1 million in cash sat on a table under guard to be 
handed out to the winner of the cutting event. 

Oklahomans have plenty of opportunities to watch the best 
riders and rodeo stars in the country at the State Fair Arena and 
the Lazy E Arena, Here's a list of upcoming events. 

STATE FAIR ARENA 

Oct. 12-18 Grand National and World Championship Morgan 
Horse Show 

Nov. 2-8 World Championship Appaloosa Show 
Nov. 14-21 World Championship Quarter Horse Show 
Nov, 30 to Dec. 5 National Reining Horse Futurity 
Dec. 8-12 World Championship Barrel Racing Futurity 

LAZY E ARENA 

Sept. 1 1-12 Women's National Einais Rodeo 

Nov, 27-28 National Finals Steer Roping 

March 12-19 Gold and Silver Stakes Cutting 

May 7 Ben Johnson Pro-Celebrity Team Roping and Cutting 
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PRIME TIMES 


September 3-6. It'll be a toe-tappin’, 
thigh-slappin’, four-day wingding when 60 fiddlers strut their best stuff in 
the World Series of Fiddling at Langley's Powderhorn Park. September 
3-7. Celebrate the anniversary of the founding of the Cherokee Nation in 
Oklahoma with a world championship cornstalk shoot, pow wow, rodeo and 
lots more during Tahlequah’s Cherokee National Holiday. September 5- 
6. Krebs is cookin' during the Labor Day weekend Ethnic Festival. There’ll 
be Italian food, a terrapin derby, German food, games, dancing, music and 
(surprise) more food. ►September 11-13. Hot Flash!! Eighty of the best 
chili cooking teams will pit peppers against hot sauce during the Chili 
Cookoff and Bluegrass Festival on "Luisa’s Williams Center Green. (P.S. 
The music’s great, too.) October 18-November 13. Don’t miss the 
opportunity to see the work of some of America’s greatest Indian artists 
during the 1987 Master’s Art Show &i Sale at the Five Civilized bribes 
Museum in Muskogee. 




MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


SEPTEMBER 

1 -31 Constitution exhibit, Cleveland County Historical 
Museum. (405) 321-0156 

5-Oct. 4 “Robert Couingharre A Print Retrospective," O! 
Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
10-Gct, !H Photography by Douglas Burg, Mabee-Gerrer 
Museum of Art. Shawnee, (405) 273-9999 
15-Nov. 15 "Donald Dl-Iuc," Mabce-Gcrrcr Museum, 
Shawnee, (405) 273-9999 

17-Oct. 31 Milford Zomcs Art Exhibit, Plains Indians £x 
Pioneers Museum. Woodward. i405) 256-6136 
20 -Ocl 15 Competitive Art Show, Five (Civilized Tribes 
Museum, Muskogee, (9181 683-1701 
20-Jan. 3 “The Eloquent Object,” Philbrook Museum of 


Art. Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

22-Dec. 15 Indian Miniatures- Ehrcnfeld Gjllcctinn. OK 


Museum t>f \ru OKC, (405) 840-2759 
22-3M "Autumn Nights.” Kirkpatrick Center. OKC, 
(405) 427-5461 


OCTOBER 




18 Masters \rr Show *87, Five Civil 
Museum. Muskogee, (9 18) 683-1701 

lized Tribes 


24 Western Art Show. Prairie Flower 
Enid, (405) 234-0036 

Art Gallery , 

© 

DRAMA 

9 


SEPTEMBER 

9 -Oct. 24 “The Star Spangled Girl." Lincoln Plaza. Tulsa, 
(9181 25 0-5250 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


1(1-27 "The Odd Couple.” Jewel Box Theater. OKC, 
(405) 521-1786 

I 24-26 u Alonc Together/' Citric Theater. Muskogee, 
(918) 682-3257 

25-26* Oct. 1-3. "Qime Buck to the 5 & Dime, Jimmy Dean. 

8- 10 Jimmy Dean." Actors Theater. Tulsa, (*>18} 749* 
64H8 

OCTOBER 

16-51 "1940s Radio flour,' Brook Theater, Tulsa* (91 Si 
747-9494 

22-No v* S MAcrvhodv Coves Opal," Jewel Box Theater. 
OKC. (405) 521-1 786 

23-24. 30-31 "The Belle of Amherst,” Bartlesville Community 
Center. Bartlesville, (91 H) 537*2787 
28-Nov. 28 "Chapter Two," Lincoln Fla/a. Bulsa, (918) 250- 
5250 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


SEPTEMBER 

1-4 Woodward County I air. Fairgrounds. Woodward, 

(405 1 256-7411 

5-5 Kiowa (inmt\ Free I .dr. Fairgrounds, Hobart, 
1405) 726-5645 

4-15 Muskogee State Fair, Fairgrounds, Muskogee, 
(918) 687-4406 

5-6 Frhnic Festival. Si, Joseph's I letneutarv . Krebs, 
(918) 423-2842 

5-7 (kuitennutl Sircet I air. Wagoner, (405 ) 485-5414 
5-7 Choctaw Labor Day Festival, Tuskalvmia, (K0II) 
522-6170 

5-7 \ns Festival. OKCCC. OKC, (405) 682-7562 
7 Clco Springs Watermelon Festival. ( -Ico Springs, 
(405) 458-2556 

7-8 Lindsay District l air. Lindsay. (405) 756-4312 
9-12 Washington Counts Fair. Fairgrounds. Dewey* 
(9 J8) 556-0095 

9-12 MeCunain County Fair, Fairgrounds, Idahel, (405) 
286-7428 

9-12 Bayne County 1 ree hair. Fairgrounds. .Stillwater, 
(41)5) 745-5697 

9-12 Stephens County lair, Fairgrounds Duncan. (405) 
255-5 644 

10- 12 Bluegrass Festival, Ihmderhorn Bark. Langley 

(918) 782-9150 

11- 12 McClain Counts I ree I air. Fairgrounds, Burcelk 

(405) 527-2174 

11-12 Land of Country Festival. Hutchins Memorial, 

Bonea CTiry (405) 762-2275 

11-13 Chili Cookoff & Bluegrass Festival, Williams 
Center Green, I'ulsu, (9|8) 582-6455 
11-13 Fesrrfall 87. Kerr Bark. OKC. (4115) 257-1426 
11-14 Mayes County l air. Fairgrounds, Brvor, (918)825- 
5241 

12 Southwest Festival of the Arts, Means and Clark 
Barks. Weatherford. (405) 772-7744 

15- 16 kav C bounty Fair. Fairgrounds black well. (405 ) 

365-4195 

16- 19 Cimarron County Fair* Fairgrounds. Boise City, 

(405) 544-2562 

(7-19 Choctaw Counts Fair. Fairgrounds, Hugo. (405) 
526-3359 



17-20 Rogers Counts Fair, Fairgrounds, Clarcmorc. 
(9)8) 541-2756 

17- 21 Hispanic Festival. Williams Center Green, Tulsa. 

(405) 455-5009 

18- 20 F.lk Ciis FesivaJ ot the \rtv Civic Center* l- Ik 

Cats. (405) 225-0207 

I8-(K t. -I ( )kljlutm.i State Fair. Fairgrounds, OKC. (405) 
942*55 1 1 

19 Chili Cookoff, Rooster Creek Campground. 
Kingston. (405) 564-23 1 1 

19 Calf Fry Festival Cookoff. Fairgrounds, Vinita* 
(918) 256-7153 

|9-2! Fall Festival of the Arts. Civic Center, f Ik Citv, 
(405) 225-0207 

25- 27 Monkey Island Festival. Grand Lake. Grove, (918) 

786-2289 

2^-27 Pelican Festival. Community Center. Grove. (91 8 1 
786-2289 

26- 27 Inti Festival, McMahon Pla/a* Lawton, (405)248- 

8055 

OCTOfif H 

1 - 1 1 Buka State lair, F.xpn Square. Tulsa, [9|8i 582- 
0051 

2-5 Doo-Dah Festival, City Hull Complex. Sallisuu . 
(918) 775-2558 

5 Firelighters Fall 1 'estival. Fairgrounds, Cluekasha. 
(405) 224-1177 

> C/ech Festival, downtown Yukon, (405) 554-5567 
5 I all lest. 1 -'itqua Bark least. Duncan (405) 252-5300 
* Bumpkin Festival of the \rts. Courthouse Pla/.u. 
Vnadarko, (405) 247*3511 

9- Nov. 15 Indian Summer Festival, Civic Center, Muskogee. 
(918) 682-6602 

22-25 Oktohert'esE. River Barks. Tulsa. (918 1 5824)051 
24-25 Cavanal Fall Festival, Civic Center, Bureau. (918) 
647-9178 

5o-\uv. I Vm and Craft Fair* Wests ide Filcmcntarv. 
Heavener, (405) 653-4303 



INDIAN EVENTS 


SEPTUM HER 

3- 7 Cherokee Natl Holiday, Cherokee Heritage 

(.enter, Tahleijuah, (918) 456-0671 

4- 6 Ottawa Festival & Bow Wow. Miami. (918) 541) 

1536 

4-n Iml Bow Wow, Pormi Cits. (405 J 767*8888 


/ |P M U S 1 C / D A N C E 


si- rr i:\iber 

9 Bartlesville .Symphony, "Bops Picnic,” Bartlesville 
Cimimimity Center. Bartlesville. (918) 3364)095 
f i I’ulsa Philharmonic. "Sy mphony at Sunset,” 
Southern Mills Country Club, Tulsa. |9lHj 592- 
7122 

17* Oct. 15 Tulsa Phil harm* nut . ( rlfcjsiSik -Senes, i ■lupiiiiUi 

Musk- Mall. Tulsa. (41 K) 542-7122 

IK-20 Mid-America Dance ( irnferenee \iknlais Dance 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


Theater, Bartlesville Community ( -enter. 
Bartlesville. (918) .>3 7-2787 
IV Tulsa Philharmonic. "Pop .Series/' Chapman 
Music Mali In Isa, (9)8 ) 59T7122 
26-27 Tulsa Haller Theater, Perform inn Arts Center, 
Tulsa* (9 1 8) 585-2575 

arrant r 

II 'The Casa Verde Trio," John Williams Cheater. 
I ii Isa f (9|8> 592-7122 

15 OK Symphony Orchestra. Musrerwnrks Classical 
Concert. Civic Center. OKC. (4051 252-4292 
15-17 Odyssey *87. OKC. (405) 232-4292 

17 Canton Philharmonic Orchestra. McMahon Plaza, 
Caw urn, (405) 248-2001 

23-24 Pallet OK. Civic Center. OKC, (405) 834-9898 
25 [ .noise Mandrel! Concert, Bartlesville Community 
Center, Bartlesville. (OJHj 337-2787 
51 "Rigolctto." Chapman Musk I hill. Tulsa. (918) 
502-7122 



SHPTHMREtt 

5 5 IPKA ACRA Labor Day Rodeo, Grove Rodeo 
Arena. Grove, (918) 786-2289 
5-5 I.PKA Rudco. Rodeo Grounds, Pawnee, <9181 702- 
2108 

4- 5 Labor Dus Rodeo, Rodeo Grounds. Sand Springs. 

(918) 245-2248 

5- 6 Prison Rodeo. OK State Prison. MeAlestcr, (9|tt) 

425-471 1 

10- 12 Great Plains Stampede Rodeo. Arena, Altos. (4051 

482-02 10 

11- 12 Womens Nat'l Linals Rodeo. Lazy L Vena, 

Guthrie. (405) 282-5004 

OCTORIR 

12- 18 Grand Natl & World Championship Morgan 

Norse Show. Luirgrounds. OKC. (405)948-6700 
25-25 IPKA Regional I inals, Muskogee fairgrounds, 
Muskogee. (918) 371-2501 

20-51 Cutting Cohipctiion, Ca/y K Vrena, Guthrie. (405) 
282-5004 


^ SPECIAL EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

5-0 World Series id piddling, Powderlmm Park, 
I, angles. (405) 732-3964 

4-7 Antique Airplane Assoc. Natl My In. Bartlesville 
Municipal Airport, Bartlesville. (918) 550-0095 

4- 7 Great Labor Day Weekend /KRXIG Raft Race, 

River Cits Park. Sand Springs, (918) 245-224S 

5- 7 Hang Gliders Meet, Buffalo Mountain. Tallinn, i. 

(918) 567-1771 

IP 12 Centennial Celebration. Town St pi arc N 

NWOSI , \lvu. (405) 527-1047 
MM3 Bass limmament. Port Gibson Lake. (918)494- 
0052 


10-15 Muskogee Boat Show. Muskogee Civic Center, 
Muskogee, (918) 082-2401 

12 Pishing Derby. Lake Ten killer, Cookson. (9|8) 
457-4403 

12 Run of '93 Celebration. Cherokee. (405) 590-5053 
12-13 The Guthrie Road Shim, Historic District. 

Guthrie. (405) 282-1947 

12-15 Special Interest & Post WAV 11 Car Auction, Kxpo 
Square, Tulsa. (918) 687-4447 

13 Square Dance. 41st & Riverside, ’Luisa, (918) 582- 
0051 

13 Linker ALB Open House. I ALB, Midwest City. 
(405) 759-21)50 

17- P) Cherokee Strip Celebration, downturn Lnid, 

(405) 237-2494 

18 Governor's Arts Award. State Cjpkul. OKC. (405) 
521-2931 

19 Cherokee Strip Celebration. Town Square, Perry. 
(405) 330-4684 

19 Durant Air Shins, Laker Airport, Durant. (405) 
9244)848 

25 Bass Tournament. Llk River Manna. Grove, (918) 
786-2289 

24-26 Rogers Mountain Music Jubilee <N Craft Show, 
Mu Id row. (918) 427-5670 

20 Pedalers Bicvcle Classic Race, Bartlesville. (918) 
5364)095 

20 Arts & Crafts Show, Courthouse, Lredcriek, (405) 
535-5061 

20 Cordell Art Show, Cm Park. Cordell. (405) 832- 
5538 

20-27 Arrowhead Cup Sailing Regatta. Duck Creek. 
Grove. (405) 780-2289 

20-27 Wood ward (bin. Antique and Gun Show, 
fairgrounds. Woodward, (405) 256-5214 

OCTOHIR 

1-25 OK \rt\ Institute. Quart/ Mountain, Alius, (405) 
842-0890 

3 Hobby Show Arts & Crafts Collections. 
Community Building. Sayre. (405) 928*3057 
5-4 Bass Lou rn ament, Llk River Marina. Grove. (918) 
780-2289 

10 AVoolaroi Run. Wbnlaroc Ranch. Bartlesville, (91H) 
3564)095 

10 Arts ik Crafts Slum. Wagner Hall, Hominy . (918) 
885-4939 

18- 31 Celebration of City Arts, several locations, 

Norman. (405) 561) -1162 

21 Senior Citizens Lon Lair, Kxpo Square. Tulsa* 
(918) 744-1115 

24 ‘Luisa Run. Williams Center to River Parks. Luisa, 
(918) 582-0051 

24 OKC firefighters Circus. Myriad, OKC. (405) 236- 
4444 

Jo 31 Haunt the /on, ()k( Zoo. OKC, (405) 424-3344 
50-Nos. I Lole Painting Convention. Marriott, OKC, (405) 
09 1-190 7 


Although the information in this calendar is current, dates and details 
can change without notice. Please check in advance before attending 
any event. 
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